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BRITISH AGRICULTURE; ITS FAULTS AND PROSPECTS. 


Ir has been remarked by a recent writer upon) At length the increasing flow of population 
agriculture, that the mode in which farm opera- | demanded more food than could be obtained from 
tions have in all ages been carried on has depended | this partial culture of the land. In a lucky hour 
upon three causes:—the demand for food, the|it was discovered that the restoration of fertility, 
facility with which labour can be procured, and that required years of fallow, could be at once 
the supply of manure. This statement is, we brought about bythe application of excrementitious 
believe, quite correct, excepting in those unnatural | animal and putrefying vegetable substances. 
cases in which the object of the cultivator of the} The more of such matter a farmer could procure 
soil is not simply to produce food, but in which} the greater amount of food could he produce. 
some secondary object is of equal, if not greater, | Accordingly, among the more intelligent class of 
importance. farmers, ways and means have been contrived of 
For example, in the young days of the world, supporting a greater number of cattle and sheep 
when the mouths of the consumers and the hands | than was before thought possible. Excrementi- 
of the labourers were few, and when likewise | tious matter has also been purchased from without, 
comparatively few domesticated animals (at this | bones have found a ready market, and guano, the 
early period the only source of manure) were in | excrement of sea-fowls, has been largely purchased. 
existence, there was no cropping, nor any arable | Many of our modern agriculturists, excited by the 
tillage of the soil. These were the pastoral days, | demand for food, and aided by additional labour 





and the husbandman either wandered at will over | and an increased supply of manure, have produced 


-a large tract of ground, or, if he had bounds, they a much larger amount of food from a given area 


were very wide ones, and the amount of food pro- than was ever done before. Such are called high 
duced from so great an area very trifling. Along) farmers. Unfortunately, in this country, they 
with his cattle and his goats, the two sources of constitute a very small minority of those engaged 
his food and his raiment, the pastoral patriarch in the culture of the soil, and for one who farms 
wandered from one spot of natural grass to the highly, there are hundreds who manage their land 
other. Byso doing he obtained sufficient for main- | little better than when labour was difficult to ob- 
taining hisfamily; he hadneither labour nor manure | tain, population small, and the supply of mamure 
at his command to enable him todo so. To this day | trifling; and there are even still some who con- 
such is the agriculture of some of the Tatars. duct their rural affairs much after the fashion of 
As population increased, so also would the de- | the patriarchs. 

mand for food and the supply of labour. Thej| It is clear that if every farmer in this country 
various cereals would have been observed to grow | farmed in the manner the high farmers do, the 
wild, and the wandering patriarch would discover | supply of food would be greatly increased ; but it 
in their grains a large supply of nutritious food; | is equally clear that there is a limit, and a very 
he would employ his additional hands in breaking | near one, to high farming. Only so many animals 
up the soil, and then in artificially cultivating! can be kept upon an arable farm, and the supply 
these: this he would do, as even yet is very often | of manure from without has a very limited bound ; 
done, year after year, until the exhausted soil|/on the other hand, our population is weekly, 
refused even to yield seed for seed. The spot| daily, hourly increasing. How are these addi- 
would then be deserted, and after a time it would | tional mouths to be fed? Is it possible that when 
be discovered that the soil had again become fertile. | high farming has become the rule—if it ever do 
No wonder that the rude agriculturist thought|—that then this country (and ultimately the 
that his land was refreshed by rest, and that the | whole world) will have as many of a population 
system of fallows became a favourite one. Many | as it can keep in existence ? 

British farmers fallow yet, and pay rent forground| Before attempting a solution of such questions, 
from which they receive no crop. it will be as well to consider what is the action of 
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the soil and air upon the growing plant, what is | 


the action of the vegetable upon the animal that 


eats it, and what is the action of fallows and. 
If a farmer, even if he | 


manure upon the soil. 
belong (save to a very small minority) to the high 
farmers, be asked these questions, he will reply, 
that fallows rest land, that manures stimulate it; 
and as for the two former queries, that no man | 
does know, and that no man ever will know. 

The few scientific men who have attended to) 
farming maintain that the farmers’ opinion regard- | 
ing the action of fallow and manure is altogether | 
erroneous, and that a tolerably clear answer may 
be given to those questions which they maintain 
are unanswerable. If the farmer be right, then 
the time is at hind when the producing “capabili- 
ties of the soil will have reached their maximum ; 
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Animals, too, are composed of these same che- 
mical elements, A, B,C, D, E, and F. They, how- 
ever, cannot take these elements from the soil, 
even if they are combined so as to be soluble in 
water; but the elements must have been passed 
through a vegetable. When an animal dies, it 
returns to the soil all that the vegetables, from 
which it derived its structure, took away. But 
portions of an animal die continually, and are cast 
off as excrementitious. These restore to the soil, 
| if applied to it, so much of compounds of A, B, C, 
D, E, and F. 

It afarmer, then, take a crop, year after year, 
from land, and consume it away from the land, 
he every year carries a certain weight of those 
elements of the soil that are soluble in water. A 
portion of this loss is supplied by the gradual de- 





but if the man of science be correct, that day is | composition of the subsoil; but a great deal more 
far distant. It is important to know who is right. |is taken away by continual cropping, than isin 
We have only space, however, to give an outline | this way added; and the consequences, that plants 
of the scientific man’s view of the matter. cannot go on growing in thissoil. If it le fajlow 

The time, he says, undoubtedly was, when this | for a time, nothing is taken away, and the sub- 
earth had no soil, but when its surface was a bare | soil is gradually adding something, and the soil, 
rock, similar to that which its subsoil would now | at length, can again supply food toacrop. Or if 
present were the soil taken away. Upon this/| excrementitious ‘matter, containing, as it does, the 
rock, lichens, mosses, &c. might grow, and the} very elements in which the soil is deficient, in a 
whole would, of course, be surrounded by the | state soluble in water, be added to it, its fertility 


atmosphere and by moisture. 
course, signifies one that presents a hard surface, 
notacrumbling mass. This rock, this atmosphere, 
and this water were, as water, atmosphere, and 
the subsoil now are, composed of certain element- 
ary bodies, to which, in place of their scientific 
names, we will give the names of A, B, C, D, E, 
and F. The reason that the surface of the rock is 


hard is partly that its elements have been com- | 


bined together under great pressure, and partly 
that they are combined together in such a manner 
as to be ins»luble in water. The elements on the 
surface, however, do eventually combine with 
those of the air and the moisture, and form a 
crumbling mass, some of whose compounds are 
soluble in water. This is soil. If we place a 
piece of rock in the air now-a-days, precisely the 
same change takes place, and an identical proceed- 


A bare rock, of 


is at once restored. 

In like manner, if an additional quantity of 
these elements be afforded in the form of guano, 
and the like, a larger crop per acre can be ob- 
tained. In practice it is found that the high 
farmer, whose high farming mainly consists in 
using these extraneous manures, obtains about 
twice as much per acre as the bad one. 

Assuming all the above to be correct, it becomes 
an important question, Can science find other 
sources of those elements A, B,C, D, E, and F ? and 
can she suggest means for making these same 
elements in the subsoil form such combinations as 
are soluble in water, more rapidly than they do 
at present? To both of these science says, Yes, 
and were farm operations in this country con- 
ducted upon the same plan as printing, or cloth- 
making are, we might confidently look forward to 





ing is every moment going on in the subsoil, | animmensely increased production of food. And 
immediately under the soil, particularly when the | knowing aswe do the progressive nature of science, 
soil is well ploughed, so as to admit the access of | we might almost hope that as the demand for food 





air and moisture. 

When we come to inquire into the composition | 
of vegetables, we find that they, too, are composed 
of elements, exactly the same as the rocks, the air, 
and the moisture, in fact of A, B,C, D, E,and F. It) 
a young plant, or a seed, be placed i in soil contain- 
ing those elements, it can, provided they are in 
such a state of combination as to be soluble in water, 
take these elements from the soil, add them to its 
structure, and indeed so obtain its increased struc- 
ture. The difference in point of chemical com-_ 
position of a wheat plant, or a turnip, with soil, 
is the same as between John Smith in a black | 
coat and John Smith in a blue one. 

If a plant be allowed to rot upon the soil upon 
which it is grown, it restores to it all the elements 
that it took from it. If, however, it be taken 


away, it, of course, carries them all off, 





| increased, so also would improved modes of scien- 
titic culture. Unfortunately, however, farming 
is not carried on in this country upon the plan 
that other manufactures are; and the main and 
sole end of the farmer is, not to produce as much 
food as possible, and that of the landowner, in 
general, is absolutely to hinder him from doing so. 

In the unhappy days of feudality, a system 
which those connected with the soil will still 
play at, the proprietor of an estate regarded it as 
the means of keeping fighting vassals; and the 
vassals submitted to all that they had to endure, 
partly because they could not help themselves, 
and partly because they could only thus obtain an 
‘imperfect kind of protection for their lives. The 
'whole power was in the hands of the proprietors. 
The advance of civilisation has destroyed feudality, 
but the owners of the soil not unnaturally cling 











to power. The vassals became the tenant-furmers; 
but, as a body, the tenant farmers cannot be said 
to have emerged from vassalage. Their bodies, 
indeed, are free; but their minds are enslaved. 
A heavy rent is not exacted — from taxes which 
other hard-working subjects have to pay,they have 
been and are exempt — most unjust monopolies 
have been enforced for their benefit ; and, in return, 
they give up their judgments and their consciences 
in order that the landowners may retain as much 
as possible of their ancient political supremacy. 
It is a matter of notoriety, that the immense ma- 
jority of farmers are not allowed to have an opi- 
nion of their own in politics; but that they are 
driven to the poll with exact instructions how to 
vote. And in many instances they are not allowed 
to have a religion of their own. ‘To expect men 
thus circumstanced to farm well and scienti- 


fically, were no other impediment wanting, is out. 


of the question. Their duty, however, is quite 
as much to sustain the landed interest as to pro- 
duce wheat and mutton. 

There is, too, another remnant of feudalism 


that is an effectual bar to all good farming — of 
Moditied and | 
greatly amended as these have been, we beliéve | 
there are few unprejudiced persons practically | 


course we refer to the game laws. 


familiar with rural affairs who do not believe 
their existence incompatible with any intended 
agricultural improvement. 


and manifold evils, altogether falls to the ground. 
All the advantage that they possess is, that they 
afford, to a few hundred favoured individuals, the 
pleasure of putting to death, during a few weeks 
of the year, a number of wild animals. 


lished, there would be sufficient game left tu give 
an excitement to him who pursued them. Tor 
_the sake, however, of affording to a very small 
minority an opportunity of committing excessive 


slaughter, we deprive the farmer of the fruits of 
his industry, and we artificially raise the price of 


food of the hard working man of this realm. 
Every shot in the well-preserved domain not only 
tells of a dead pheasant or a mutilated hare, sent, 


for a momentary sport, to linger out days of tor- | 


ture ere death by starvation free it from its 
agonies, but it also speaks of the young ploughman 
toiling on the treadmill and learning vice, for 
taking a partridge, not for sport, but food; of his 


lonely and heart-broken wife at home; of a farmer 
and against which no man can farm or live upon 


ruined to give his landlord three weeks’ doubtful 
fun ; and of the poor artizan, whose toil makes this 


country what it is, having, at least, in times of 


hardship, to lay by the loaf in the cupboard, his 
hunger and his children’s hunger not satisfied. 
But our business here is only to glance at the 
effect of game laws upon the producers of food. 
Those who live in towns, or who only occasionally 
visit the country, have no conception of the im- 
mense amount of damage done by pheasants, 
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The argument for re- | 
taining them, when contrasted with their great. 
pense, on the opposite verge of his property had 


As far as | 
shooting is defended on the ground of exercise, | 
there is no doubt but were the game laws abo- | 
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maturity, that does the mischief, but what they 
destroy at an early period of its growth. The 
writer of this paper had a field situated next toa 
wood, the proprietor of which latter would persist 
in protecting pheasants and rabbits, although he 
knew quite well that they would live entirely 
upon our crops. (After he shot them we may men- 
tion that he so/d them.) The field was only 
about six acres in extent, and (save one little bit 
otherwise for a special reason cropped) laid down 
with autumn-sown wheat. Early in spring not a 
blade of wheat was left, and we were very doubt- 
ful if it would not be necessary to plough up the 
field for another crop. We determined otherwise, 
and kept a watch upon the field, with a gun, day 
and night. The result was, that on the farther 
side from the preserve, we had a pretty good crop, 
more, indeed, than forty bushels to the acre, but 
from the centre it gradually declined towards the 
preserve, until at last it was scarcely worth reap- 


ing. The expense of the watch and the loss were 
estimated at £35. The rent of the land was £1 


per acre. Moreover we put the brutes to death 
every time that we had an opportunity, a thing 
which an ordinary farmer is prohibited from 
doing. 

We may farther mention, as illustrative of the 
opportunity that the game laws afford of doing 
injustice, that this same proprietor who made this 
preserve upon the extreme verge of his estate, in 
order that his game might be reared at our ex- 


another preserve, the occupants of which were 
destroying the crops, and it was said ruining a 
small farmer who had his farm adjoining. 

What a melancholy picture does the following 
extract, from Cuird, present: he is speaking of 
the estate of the Marquis of Exeter, upon which 
the farmers were suffering great distress, where, 
at the time of his visit, one was compelled to 
apply to the parish for sustenance money, and 
where the game was so protected, that so late as 
the 24th of January, a party of seven guns killed 
the monstrous number of four hundred and thirty 
head of game. ‘The fields,’’ writes Caird, “ are 
all stuck about with bushes to prevent the poach- 


ers netting, and the farmers feel most severely 


the losses that they sustain in order that their 
landlord and his friends may not be deprived of 
their sport. The strict preservation of game on 
that and some other estates in the northern part 
of the county, was described to us in the bitterest 
terms, as ‘‘ completely eating up the tenant farmer, 


a farm.’ It is the last ounce that breaks the 
camel’s back, ‘‘and men who might have made a 
manful struggle against blighted crops and low 


prices, are overborne by a burden which they feel 
to be needlessly inflicted, and of which they dare 
not openly complain.” 


It is a sad thought that the descendants of 


_Anglo-Saxons, who say, and perhaps think, that 
they live in a land of freedom, should suffer a 


hares, and rabbits (pariridges are comparatively | great oppression and a crying injustice, aud yet 


harmless), when these vermin are protected. It 


is not only what they destroy that has come to | 


not dare to complain. 


One would think that making a political trl 
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of the farmer, and thereby ruining his independ- | 

ence and energy, and eating down a good share 

of his growing crop by game, were sufficient evils | 
for the owners of land > bestow upon its culti- | 
vators. There is, however, another, and to the | 
inexperienced, an astounding one. We have’ 
seen that the occupation of ‘the farmer consists 
in taking certain elements, which we have called 
A, B, C D, E, and F from the soil, and turning 
them into vegetables. The faster a man does 
this, the better farmer he is. The farmer’s busi- 
ness is to produce crops, and surely the more of, 
them, and the more remunerative they are to 
himself, the better, not only for him, but for the | 
owner of the land, and for the consumer. And 
yet, upon almost every property, the farmer is 
prohibited under a severe pecuniary mulct from | 
doing this. The kind of prohibition altogether 
varies upon different properties, and sometimes 
oppose one another. ‘Thus, upon one estate the, 
farmers may not grow potatoes, upon another flax | 
is prohibited, wheat upon some may only be 
grown once in six years on the same field; on 
one estate admirably suited perhaps for the growth | 
of hay, no hay is allowed to be sold; in fact, the 
catalogue is endless, but all with one intention, 
that of tyranuically hindering the farmer from 
making as much money as he can. 

In no business, save that of farming, would. 
such proceedings be tolerated for a day. If any | 
one went to hire a house in a town, and were) 
told that he must use the best drawing-room | 
only twice in the quarter, or the big bed- “room | 
but once in a month, he would consider the pro- | 
prietor a lunatic, and have nothing to do with) 
him. Or if aman goes to borrow a book from a 
library, he never bargains that he will only read 
an hour a day in it. No man when he hires 
business premises, stipulates to do anything more 
than pay the rent. And yet proprietors of land 
and their agents, stipulate for all kinds of useless 
and absurd restrictions, and such is the force of 
habit, that the farmers submit to them without a 
murmur. 

It is true that they very often do not observe 
them, and frequently if they are obedient and 
discreet tenants, this is winked at. But in this 
case they are always at the mercy of the factor 
and the landlord. “The reason assigned for these 


the soil. 
rest the land, and manure to stimulate it, was an 


opinion that might be taken up; but now that 
the trne action of the soil upon the plant is 
weil understood, it is simply preposterous. This 
brings us to the consideration of another great 
evil that weighs upor the farming of this country. 
It is, that searcely any of the proprietors of 


with even the practical details, that their farmers 
understand. 

The due management of a large landed pro- 
perty is indeed a very difficult matter. It 
requires a knowledge of the science and practice 
of farming, a sense of justice, and business-like 


absent. 
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habits. Too often, as we have said, the propri- 
-etors know nothing, and care to know nothing 
regarding the culture of the soil, and too many 


have been bred up in the notion, that those under- 


neath them are made of inferior clay, and very 
many never attend to their own concerns at all. 


The consequence is, that they make about as good 


landlords as royal dukes do generals. In looking 
through Caird’s report on the state of English 


‘agriculture, it is amazing to find so few estates, 


the management of which can be commended. 


‘ One of the best is that of the late Duke of Wel- 


lington. 
The Duke could not be expected to know much 


about farming, and therefore the manner in which 


the farmers conducted their operaticns on the 
estate of Strathtficldsaye was not good, no root 
crops being grown, and therefore little stock 
fattened. But the land isa very heavy clay, and 
such as is permanently improved by drainage, 
and the Duke drained it all at his own expertse. 


‘It is also permanently improvable by liming, 


and therefore the Duke limed it. He renewed 


or rebuilt all the farmhouses, and gave to each 


He built 


farm a substantial set of oftices. 


also comfortable cottages for the labourers, and to 


prevent the farmers from exacting too much rent, 


‘all the labourers held their houses direct from 


him, at a reasonable rent. 

The best managed estate of all is that of the 
| Duke of Bedford. Whenever a farm on it is to 
be let, it is valued and let on a lease at a corn 
rent. All draining, repairing of fences, and the 
‘like, are done as a matter of course at the land- 
lord’s expense. No game is protected, and its 
corresponding nuisance, hedge-row timber, is 
The farmhouses and. buildings are un- 
necessarily good, and five years’ rent are some- 
times expended upon them. All the labourers 
have comfortable cottages, and hold direct from 
the Duke. A system of husbandry is prescribed, 


‘ but not an arbitrary one, but differing according 


to the supposed capabilities of the soil in different 
farms. <A large home farm is kept on hand, and 


interesting experiments made, for the benefit of 


the tenantry and the public. So liberal are the 
conditions of the letting, that sometimes two 
white crops are allowed to succeed one another, 
and if a tenant wishes an innovation he has only 


restrictions is, fear that the tenant will exhaust | to apply for, and if his request be reasonable to 


This, when fallows were believed to | 


get, permission. Last and not least, infant and 
common schools are plentifully afforded, to the 
support of which the Duke contributes one por- 
tion, and the parents of the children the other. 
To use the words of Caird, “ Recognising, in 
their fullest extent, the responsibilities of his 
high position, he rests himself not on the posses- 
sion of great wealth or the pride of ancestry, but 


estates take the trouble to learn the science of on the performance of those duties which secure’ 


agriculture, and very few to become acquainted 


the confidence cf his tenantry, and engage the 
affectionate respect of the labourers. If we 
should venture to say to other landlords, ‘Go 
thou and do likewise,’ we may be met with the 
reply, that they have not equal means at their 
disposal. Let the same circumstances which 
limit or extend their property, limit or extend 
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the claims upon their justice, and great although 
the expenditure of the Duke may be, it is go- 
verned by that prudent foresight. and adherence 
to economical principles, which, while it provides 
for a fair return from the investment, at the same 
time draws forth the intelligent energies of those 
who share in the prosperity thereby created.” 
Such a mode of management is, however, al- 
together exceptional. We may take as an 
instance of what are considered pretty well, or 


rather very well managed estates, that of Sir. 


James Graham, at Netherby, a property which 
has, during the present proprietorship, been very 
much improved. Sir James is a wonderfully 
astute man, of indefatigable business habits, and 
anxious to head the liberal party. We, therefore, 
do not wonder that his mode of management is 
more liberal thai that of many other landowners. 


He drains his land, but charges the tenant 5 per | 


cent. upon the outlay. The tences are well kept, 
but it is by the tenantry, “in addition to their 
rent.” In practice a good tenant is not much 
interfered with, but the stipulations as to manage- 
ment are most stringent. There has been no 
re-adjustment of rent. Roads and embankments 
have been made, but to make them the labour of 
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ithe tenants is exacted. The farmers are allowed 


to kill hares and rabbits, provided they use neither 
snares nor guns, and in return for this great con- 


cession, are expected to protect the game, for the 


amusement of him, his family, and friends; and 

to summarily dismiss any of those servants who 
may, in the slightest degree, violate the game laws. 
Lastly, he recommends his tenantry to adopt the 
agriculture of the twelfth century, and “to plough 
less and graze more.” 

To conclude, however, we firmly believe that 
_as long as the farmer is made a political serf, as 
long as his crops are exposed to the ravages of 
protected game, and as long as the proprietors 
will not learn farming, and impose restrictions on 
the culture of the soil, so long will the agricul- 


ture of this country not produce that amount of | 
The time will come, when 


'food that it might. 
the law will at last in good earnest protect the 
farmer. That time may be distant, for prejudices 
of education, and Tong-continued habit, render 
/even the best of us blind to the wrong and injus- 
tice that we are committing. Meantime we may 
deduce this lesson, that moral dignity, intelligence, 
happiness, and success are only compatible with 
the prevalence of liberty and justice. 
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A TALE OF OLD SCOTTISH HISTORY. (Concluded.) 


THe news of De Wode’s designs, strange as they | 


might seem, were speedily verified. At first, on 
William returning to the banquet hall, and giving 
Sir Hubert the information, he had laughed loudly 
in scorn; but on the morrow the watermark had 
risen fully a foot upon the rock, and was going 
on with hourly increase, until a shadow seemed 
fast settling even on the faces of the bold- 
est. ‘The English were seen toiling busily in the 
entrenchments they were casting up; and to pre- 
vent the chance of the Scotch knight sallying out 
and attempting to pierce the embankment by 
which they had succeeded in damming up the 
waters, a strong detachment showed itself on the 
other side of the lake, furnished with boats, and 


ready on the instant to take advantage of the 


castle being lett comparatively defenceless, as in 
such a case it necessarily would be, on account of 
the number of the garrison being barely suffi- 
cient, even in full force, to man the walls. In 
such a situation, the prospects of the devoted 
little band seemed gloumy enough. 

It was the middle of the second day thereafter, 
and by this time the accumulation of the waters 
had been such, that the lower esplanade of the 
castle was entirely flooded, and William de 


Graeme, as he wandered about with a visage of 
spectral woe, beheld the last remnant of the turf 
bower, so dear from association, washed into the 


tide. Even in the increasing difficulties of his 
position, the good Sir Hubert had noticed the 
youth’s abstraction and misery, and had once or 
twice addressed him on the score; but William 
only gave a reckless or a bitter reply, and evaded 
the subject further. Ile was heedless of danger, 
and without a spark of interest in life; doing 
nought, but conceiving plans of desperation for 
extricating his uncle trom present perils, or en- 
gaging to excess in the martial exercises which 
the garrison, in their cooped-up position, were 
constantly obliged to use. Towards the middle 
of the day in question, the heat had become in- 
tense — the brown moor, the parched hill-sides, and 
the broad sheet of the loch seemed burning under 
a universal glare. William, tired and oppressed, 
retreated to the shade ot his chamber. In pas- 
sing wearily up the corkscrew stair, he accident- 
ally won a glimpse, through a doorway halft-a-jar, 
and beheld there his cousin Isabella in tears, and 
Walter half-kneeling beside her, and fondly 
holding her hand. ‘The Lady Jane, to his amaze- 
ment, was by their side, regarding them with 
strong interest. William’s proud heart swelled as 
he increased his pace; and on gaining seclusion, 
he threw himself upon a couch. With a st 
forgetfulness of his own baneful inconstancy, he 
muttered something amounting to the old 
‘‘varium et mutabile,”’ &c. And with that he re- 
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signed himself to the most complete and gloomy | 


prostration of spirit. In the gulf in which he 
was now plunged, he felt that he had: lost all 
energy for anything farther like decision; and if 
it pleased not Heaven, in the natural course of 
things, to extricate him, there he should lie await- 
ing the ultimate fiat of doom. 

In such a mood was he discovered by Walter, 
who, in the course of the hour, entered the same 
chamber. They had exchanged but a few brief 
sentences for some days past. Walter looked 
at his comrade curiously, while the latter turned 
on him a blood-shot look, which, in the gloom of 
the little apartment, was like a glare of sullen 
menace. Upon this, Walter, who seemed un- 
usually flushed, conceived it proper to call 
William somewhat to task, by saying, 
blind to the fact, William de Graeme, that, for 
several days, 
your contempt, or your aversion, or both. Now 
will it please you to set yourself upright, and de- 
liver yourself in knight-like fashion of the thing 
wherein I have done offence.” 

It wanted but such a fillip to rouse the fiery 
heat of William’s temper. 
sion rose boiling over in an instant; and, flinging 
his lower limbs from the couch, he sat up as re- 
quested, and looked Walter full in the face. The 
latter by this time had become deadly pale through 
excitement. 

‘‘You shall not have the advantage of me in 
boldness, I vow,”’ replied William, when his tongue 


could find words to give his fire expression. | 


“The sum of the matter then is, that you have 


galled me in a point where I fecl more keenly | 


than the Arab steed does the laneing steel. You 
have dared to love my cousin Isabella, sir; you 
have dared to advance your love in form, sir; 


and, perhaps, your advances have had success, | 
sir: but you are now to know that you have. 


trodden on ground that was devoted, as I once 
told you, exclusively to me, and you have plucked | 
a flower I had vowed should bloom in my crest | 
alone. It may be mortification to me to tell you | 
all this; but it may do you some good to know. 
it, and to know, at the same time, that I tell you | 
not with the coupled purpose of desiring to con- 
test your victory. You are welcome both to it 
and its fruits. Remember, I envy you not. I. 
shall win laurels and a place in the world, that. 
may well suffice to raise me above so vulgar an 


emotion.”’ 


And with this magnificent speech, the cavalier 
was striding haughtily to the door, when Walter 


calmly laid his hand upon his breast. 


“ William,” he said, gravely, “is it possible 


you can treat your own fair fame so infamously, 


as calmly to avow that you love your cousin Isa- 
Does this not involve you in the guilt of 
perjury to others, whom you have adjured, in 


bella ? 


every solemn name, to confide in your truth?” 
“It matters nothing,” 
though blushing scarlet at the charge. 


“‘T am not | 


I have been the object of either | 


The suppressed pas- | 


answered William, | 
“T tell | 


deliberate design to deceive. No one mourns 
more bitterly than do I over the infatuations to 
which I have been successively subject.” 

“And,” put in Walter, with a slight smile, 
‘fear you not that the present may be but an- 
other infatuation added to the list, and that 
Heaven may have been kind in thwarting its pro- 
gress?” 

‘You may have some right to say so, from 
what the past tells you,” rejoined William; “ but 
if the heart of man have ever conceived, and fos- 
tered, and been moved to its depths by such a 
passion of love, (and here he used the vehement 
gestures and look dictated by his full and bursting 
heart,) as that with which I adore my lovely 
‘cousin, the very shadow of her figure, the sound 
of her footstep, aud the utterance of her name — 
and if, yet, that passion be not worthy of depend- 
ence, or its steadfastness, then I resign for ever 
all claim to human trust, and all self-reliance on 
mine own purposes.’ 

‘But think of what lies in the way,” urged 
| Waiter, earnestly, and, I believe, unselfishly ; 
'‘*the opinion and feelings of her parents, who 
might shrink back even at the very mooting of 
the idea; the mortal enmity you ‘might rouse 
‘amongst your own kindred, and the kindred of 
the Lady Geraldine, and the fatal consequences to 
the peace of that lady herself; and, finally, the 
feelings of your cousin herself on the subject. I 
could state the case much more strongly; but 
these hints may be enough for caution, of which, 
William, you will own you have never, at any 
time, been a proficient master.’ 

‘* Your cool calculations I cast to the winds,” 
answered William, impetuously. ‘‘ Why address 
words of caution to a man in despair? While 
you drop out your measured words, | am -much 
disposed to think it is more in exultation over 
your own success, than in friendly compassion 
over my trampled affections.”’ 

‘‘Now, by Heavens, you are unjust,” cried 
Walter, with earnest protest. 
|“ Less unjust than you aver, sir,” replied Wil- 
liam, who was glad to stir up opposition. “I 
ever thought you of modest mien, and ordinary 
accomplishment, and scarce the man to shine in 
hall or in ficld; therefore, it is sure, if now you 
can outdo William de Graeme, succeed where he 
failed, and win a prize that di-dained his touch, 
your vanity has reason to congratulate itself.” 
| Walter's lips quivered with passion at the in- 
-solent taunt. ‘ Well, then, if you will have it,” 
he exclaimed, ‘ let your insolent bearing be re- 
_buked at my success, where you found pre-emi- 
nent failure. Wherefore, I should rejoice to know, 

ain I not tree as yourself to aspire to the affections 
and the hand of Isabella de I'wisedale? I am 
ready to write my claims on the highest battle- 
ment in Europe; and that, William de Graeme, is 
| not more than, with all your valour and presump- 
tion to boot, your hand can achieve.’ 

“ Presto! here is a proper burst with a ven- 


‘you, Walter, that, if hitherto it has been my | 'geance !” exclaimed William, his broad eyes now 


nature to be subject to winds of passion, I may flashing in all their pride. 


“ Presumption, sayest 


be severely blamed, but I must be acquitted of. _thou, sirrah? Malapert boy! I will teach thee, on 
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a, there is something more substantial than | 
at. 

_ And with that, out flew his short sword from 
its scabbard, and he cast his plumed bonnet on 
the floor. Walter, pale but with darkly gleaming 
eyes, followed the example quick as light; and. 
ere six seconds could be counted, the steel blades 
were crossed with a ringing clash, and they were 
engaged in all the fury of a deadly conflict. The 
narrow little place rang to the music of the steel, 
and showers of sparks flew from the contact. But 
who was to prove unhappily the meaner com- 
batant, there was not time to declare; for sud- 
denly the door was flung open by the young 
Border retainer so often mentioned, and who, 
with a wild air of alarm, gave entrance to the 
stout Sir Hubert himself. The latter was in- 
stantly between the hot-headed youths, and had 
dashed their weapons aside, while, with red and 
angry face, he turned from one to the other in 
bewilderment. “ How now, my masters!” he 
exclaimed, at length. “‘ Have we not fray enough 
outside, but this must be your pastime within? 
Or am I to judge it is in reality pastime, and that 
ye are not both of you mad, as the devil and Peter 
de Wode to boot. Speak, William, and forget 
not you are a Twisedale, as well as a Graeme.”’ 

‘‘ Walter may tell the story if he chooses,” an- 
swered William, with sullen indifference, and his 
chest still heaving violently. 

“You know, William,” said Walter, with his 
usual piercing gravity, whether or not you were 
the aggressor, and who of us, therefore, it becomes 
to tell the tale.” 

‘“‘ If you are to retain my favour five minutes 
longer, nephew,” exclaimed Sir Hubert, impetu- 
ously, ‘ you will speak at once.” 

“ Well, I will speak,’ replied William, at 
length desperately, ‘“‘ though it is an accursed 
hour which witnesses the necessity of my so | 
breaking a resolution I had regarded as one of 
the most sacred I ever formed. But I can hardly 
be in a worse position, at any rate. Let me in- 
form you at once, then, uncle, that the cause of 
this absurd dispute is nothing more nor less than 
the hand of my cousin Isabella. There, then! 
you have it now, with a wannion.” 

‘‘ How! what?” shouted Sir Hubert, his face 
growing scarlet, and his voice giving forth notes 
of thunder ; ‘‘ Has Walter or you dared to” 

‘‘ Love her! as perhaps yon don’t mean to 
say,’’ interposed William, now facing the case 
boldly, since there was nothing else for it. “ I 
believe we are both here to acknowledge it. But 
uncle,” he added, with a quick revulsion, ‘ if 
there be aught of grievous mistake or other wrong 
in the fact, that I lifted eyes of love towards my 
cousin, forgive me that I could not fight against 
what fate had decreed. Not wild horses should 
have torn my secret out of me, had not this un- 
foreseen dispute come about so strangely.” 

The knight made no reply; but, after casting 
a. keen glance at one after the other of the young 
raen, he sat down on a bench, and leaned his fore- 
head on his hand for a moment; then suddenly 
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very dear to me; and you, Walter, scarcely 
/whit less so. 





looking up, with his usual tone and look of em-' 





Tit 


phatic decision, he said, ‘‘ William, you have been 
one 
It boots not to which of you I 
might have felt my heart inclined to yield m 
Isabella’s hand. I desire to regard you alike if 
possible. But since your dispute must be settled 
on some ground or other, let the responsibility be 
removed from me in this way, — whichever one of 
you brings me in the head of yon tiger, Peter de 
Wode, he shall woo and win my daughter for his 
bride. The battle is to be fought on these terms. 
Are you agreed ?”’ 

A joyous light glanced in the eyes of both the 
young men at the proposal; and heartily closing 
with it, they clasped each other’s hands in renewed 
amity at Sir Herbert’s request. At the moment, 
an ominous sigh sounded from the door of the 
chamber; and William, in spite of himself, started 
with vague alarm; but, on their hastily turning 
round, the figure of, the young soldier had van- 
ished, and there was no foot-fall on the staircase. 
The knight, then, admonishing the cavaliers to 
use discretion in their present dilemma, hastily 
left them to themselves. Both picked up their 
weapons slowly, and restored them to their scab- 
bards. William, though troubled with his thoughts, 
indulged in a lofty mood of silence. Walter was 
as little disposed, it would appear, to break the 
charm; but at length, as he was about to leave 
the apartment, he turned and simply said, ‘“‘ You 
will permit me to say, William, without giving 
you offence, that I have accepted this challenge, 
and will carry forth the enterprise on my side, 
with a heart undoubting, and a conscience free as 
the mountain breeze. Out of charity, alone, I 
pray you may be not less accoutred to your satis- 
faction.” 

The elder cavalier looked askance merely with 
a haughty smile, but deigned no farther reply ; 
whereupon Walter departed. Left to himself, 
William was in no enviable frame of mind. 
Whatever pride he might have in exhibiting su- 
periority over Walter in the proposed trial of 
adventure, he could not but reflect on what, after 
all, might be Isabella’s own decision in the matter. 
Then the readiness with which Sir Hubert had 
given way to the notion of his daring to love 
Isabella, and even receiving her hand, without 
stating any opinion on the character of his claims, 
puzzled him not a little. And, finally, his heart 
was very very heavy, as he sat down, and with 
hands folded on his knees recalled in fancy the 
image of the beauteous and forsaken Geraldine, 
gazing on him, as it were, with large lustrous eyes 
of despair and reproach. 

The stout Sir Hubert had, in the meantime, 
resorted to his good dame’s counsels to strengthen 
him in his present complication. His first pro- 
ceeding, on reaching her chamber, was to throw 
himself on a seat, and shake his sides in a h 
burst of laughter. Not till she somewhat sharpl 
rebuked him, and even pinched his brawny nak 
with no feminine touch, did he at length sit up- 
right, and tell her the whole tale from beginning 
to end. Her dark eyes danced with delight, as 
the narrative went on. ‘Ay,’ she remarked, on 
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its conclusion, ‘‘so I was right so far about cousin | haps acquired more dexterity in the rowing art, 


Walter. But the poor boy shall be taught to’ 
soothe his disappointment as kindly as possible.” 


| from his practice on the meres of Cumberland, than 
probably had fallen to Walter’s share, he added 


‘‘ Tut, tut, goodwife,” remonstrated the knight, | candidly, “If you think it any advantage, we 


‘*that is not the point in question. 
wherefore I have been kept in ignorance of 
William’s sentiments, as you call them in your 
foreign slang, towards our daughter? Dame, you 
never’ 

“ Sir Hubert, I did,” argued the lady decidedly. 





“T told you long ago that they were made for | 
each other, and Isabella William should have, or) 
assumed his place, the skiff was pushed vigorously 
” from the cliff, and was silently and swiftly im- 


she might at once don the vestal veil, and let the 
English pockpudding rule for ever in Loch Torry. 


“‘ Well, well,” said Sir Hubert, goodnaturedly, 


“‘T am content that you pay this compliment to’ 
my side of the house at any rate, thereby showing | 
yourself to be a sensible, not to say a comely, 
woman.’ 

“ But you have not yet told me how you decided | 
the dispute,” urged the lady. 

“Why,” said the knight, stroking his chin 
evasively, ‘naturally enough. I told the strip- | 
lings neither of them had yet won his spurs, and | 
until they did something worth the dubbing, it | 


The point is, | 


‘can also journey in the same skiff, Walter. Make 
your choice; if you would go alone, there are 
more crafts here ; and should you fancy this as 
the lightest, it is at your service.’ 

‘Gramercy for your courtesy,” answered Wal- 


ter. ‘I will be your comrade once more.’ 


‘‘In the name of God and St. Andrew, then, 
step on board,’ said William; and as the other 


pelled across the dim waters. William answered 
in a low voice the challenge of the sentinel on 
the outermost watchtower, and then wrought 


‘steadily and with long sweeps, as they flew fast 


towards the distant w: atchfires of the English en- 
campment. ‘Their progress was rapid, although 


| several times they paused upon their oars, to listen 


if any sound was afloat upon the air. Nothing 
was, however, heard except the faint ripple of the 
water, or the scream of a heron or curlew amongst 
the sedges at a distance. The dark mass of rock 


was out of the question to talk of lady’s guerdon. | and tower had become indistinct, and a solitary 


You know you taught me all that puuctilious j jar- 
gon once on a day.’ 

At which reply the lady laughed and hemmed, 
as now, all intent on this new piece of business, 
she left the room, most likely to seek her daugh- 
ter. Sir Hubert followed, and, immersed in un- 
usual reflections, went out upon the watchtowers. 

Dusk by this time had fallen; and William, 
having at last made up his mind that every risk 
should be run, left his chamber, and went out to 
survey the rock. He was suddenly struck with 
the thought that he would make the great adven- 
ture that very night, on the principle of striking 
while the iron was hot. Accordingly, atter having 
refreshed himself with a manchet of bread and a 


draught of wine in the spence, he kept out of 
sight as much as was possible, till the shades of 


evening deepened, and lake and shore were at last 
closely shrouded in the gloom of night. He then 
had himself carefully but lightly armed; and, 
creeping out on the edge of the rock, sought for 
the point where some half dozen small boats were 
moored, comprising the whole fleet owned by his 
uncle, and now floating many feet above the old 
surface, where they were wont to be launched. 
William immediately selected the lightest of the 
craft, and, after stepping in, and shipping the 


oars, ‘he proceeded cautiously to undo the fastening | 
While engaged in this process, he cratt were ‘drawn into some curious suction, and 


on the rock. 





light, gleaming in their centre like a star, had 
also vanished ; “and now the cavaliers had nothing 
but the English beacons to guide them. They 
urged their course accordingly straight for these. 

It might have been about the hour of midnight, 
when, as they came within a hundred yards of 
where they gleamed, they perceived that most of 
them had sunk to heaps of red ashes, and were 
but drowsily maintained by the watchers sleeping 
around them. ‘Their ruddy glare fell here and 
there on the rows of white tents occupying the 
side of a sloping descent from the edge of the 
loch, where the waters had hitherto poured out 
their volume into a valley that wound away 
among the hills, but where now was seen cast up 
the huge barricr of earth and stone that confined 
their chafing masses within the basin of the loch. 
The crimson flag of St. George was seen lazily 
hanging its gloomy folds by its statf, on a promi- 
nent situation, in the centre of the camp. The 
silence and slumber of the hour seemed to prevail 
all over the place; not even a watchdog bayed, 
nor was the moving steel of a sentinel on the alert 
seen to glitter. Our cavaliers contemplated the 


, scene for several minutes, with intense earnestness, 
few then prepared to decide on a farther move- 
ment. 


Suddenly, however, they felt as if their light 


was startled by a voice calling his name in a low their ears distinctly were saluted with a louder 


tone, just above his head ; and, on quickly raising 
himself, he beheld close by him the armed figure 
of Walter de Polmaise. Even in the moonless gloom 
he could see his pale fixed features beneath the 
rim of his low headpiece. William was not the 
first to speak. 

‘“We are bent, I suppose, on the same enter- 
prise,’ said Walter, in a whisper. 

“It would seem so,’’ replied William ; then re- 
flecting for a moment, and that his hand had per- 





‘ripple than usual, which went on steadily increas- 


ing in sound and ‘breadth, as if some strong power 
had, all at once, been put in operation. Guiding 
themselves by ‘the new current, they permitted 
their boat partly to drift, when they were borne 
steadily towards the embankment across the mouth 
of the watercourse. It was perfectly obvious they 


were ina pretty strong and fast increasing cur- 


‘rent. On running down to the dyke, this was 
‘farther shown by their suddenly coming into on- 











tact with, and nearly upsetting, a skiff even lighter | 
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boy. Both were now, however, afloat on the 


than their own, which, containing a single occu- | angry element. The gray dawn was breaking, 


pant, was moored close up to the barrier, and by 
the edge of an open gap, through which the loos- 
ened waters were beginning to flow, and whose 
size they were rapidly enlarging. The single 
boatman seemed intent, with a light pick, in giv- 
ing what way to the flood his single arm could 
achieve, and that with the least possible noise. 
On being so rudely struck by the boat of the two 
cavaliers, he turned hastily round from his toil, 
and in an instant his spear was pointed at their 
bosoms; but he had evidently some means of 
recognising their badges, for even in the thick 
gloom they were so near, and their eyes so accus- 
tomed to the darkness, that their voices were 
hardly needed to announce either name or purpose. 
He accordingly dropped his weapon with a slignt 
ery of surprise, and as William de Graeme, deter- 
mined to solve the mystery, stept on board his 
craft and grasped his arm, he shrank at the very 
touch, and in a low tone answered to the cavalier’s 
question, that he was the Border recruit. William, 
more and more amazed at the extraordinary cha- 
racter of this boy, saw ata glance that he had 
been toiling probably tor hours at the tremendous 
feat of giving 4 way through the English dyke to 
the pent-up waters. These, quickly enlarging 
their way, would, the cavalier now foresaw, pre- 
sently sweep every gigantic obstacle before them, 
and perhaps flood the English camp itself in ruins. 
All this flashed on him in one breathless moment, 
and in the enthusiasm of desiring to have some 
hand in the boy’s fearful daring, he seized the 
abandoned pickaxe, and began to dig into the 
broadside of the huge rampart. It was composed 
of stone and turf chiefly, but packed together in 
formidable depth and breadth. The English boy 
sat down in the bottom of the little skiil, either 
fatigued or overtaken by some mood of emotion or 
passion, while William, now also ardently assisted 
by Walter, plied his laborious task. One short 
half-hour saw several huge boulders loosened from 
the mass and tumbled into the flood, which, thus 
acquiring strength, in addition to that every mo- 
ment of freedom gave it, burst up a way for itself, 
which quickly superseded farther effort at aiding 
its passage. ‘The great embankment broke on 
either side of the opened course in huge fragments, 
which were borne away headlong, giving place to 
yet larger volume, and larger fragmeats being dis- 
placed and hurled down. Wider and wider grew 
the breach, until those in the skiffs, unwatchtul 
in their ardour, found themselves involved in the 
tide, and swept down amid the great hurtling 
masses, Which, roaring through its passage, it was 
bearing along in headlong confusion. William 
de Graeme laid hold of a projecting piece, which 
stood in the midst in well-based strength; but 
his craft, struck at the instant by a tumbling 
fragment behind, was dashed away from under 
him, and he heard the shriek of the young Borderer 
as he was plunged into the flood. In a moment 
he had plunged in the direction of the cry; and, 
after several desperate strokes with his arms, he 
succeeded in grasping and securing the imperilled 





‘and enabled the cavalier to cast his eye about 


him on where the scene promised nearest shelter. 
The waters were pouring forth through the bursten 
floodgates, broad, red, and angry as some mighty 
monster. Their mass, high reared at where they 
broke forth, first curled over with an angry crest, 
and then rolled down stones, huge pieces of earth, 
and trunks of trees, mingling and being lashed 
together in dire confusion on the broad breast of 
the flood. By this time, of course, the English 
eamp was in uproar. Already the waters had 
spread their broad breast, so as to embrace almost 
its entire limits, and swept through its precincts, 
bearing away tents, men, horses, and arms, in 
tenfold overthrow. The scene, with the but half- 
broken darkness brooding over it, was appalling 
to the boldest heart. 

Our stout cavalier, taking in the terrific picture 
at a glance, and that almost one of despair, at 
length, through dint of strong arm, got with his 
burden under the lee of a huge pile, as yet un- 
moved. Here he paused to take breath. But, 
as he looked round, he beheld pile after pile, such 
as that under which he sheltered, tottering and 
giving way in fearful ruin. Once more then, 
catching his senseless burden in his arm—for the 
poor boy had swooned in his embrace—he struck 
out amidst the havoe and roar. He was caught 
almost instantly in a frightful whirl, and borne 
along like a straw. But in the moment of ex- 
tremity his hand struck a projecting pole, firm 
amidst the battling surge. He seized and clung 
to it with desperate gripe. It was a long tent 
pole, which, whirling with the water, had had 
one end driven deep into the earth, and thus had 
become firm as if rooted many feet in depth. It 
yet, however, swung with the strife around it; 
but William, laying hold of it as his last anchor 
of chance, tound that, even with his armed and 
encumbered form, he might maintain his hold till 
some other hope was given. 

He raised his head and looked forth around him. 
The last glimpse he had had of Walter de Polmaise 
was, When they parted company on their first 
being drawn into the current. ‘The younger 
cavalier, by a certain dexterity, and bent upon 
one heartfelt object, had managed to throw him- 
self at the instant on a strong isolated part of the 
embankment; and it was while alighting on this 
footing, and casting back a look to where William 
de Graeme and the Southern boy were apparently 
perishing in the waters, that William had had the 
last glimpse of him. But as he now rested on 
the pole and looked forth amidst the wreck, roar, 
aud tumult, Walter was speedily beheld again. 
The mound on which the scarlet banner of St. 
George had been pitched was conspicuous, like a 
small islet in the midst of the wrathful sea; and 
there the broad crimson folds flew yet proudly in 
the wind. Standing by the staff that supported 
this unconquered ensign, was a single man, with 
only part of his armour hastily thrown about him, 
his naked sword in his hand, his matted and 
grizzled hair and beard uncovered and flowing 
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round features dark with ferocious passion, and 
eyes that literally blazed with the fire of a fiend’s 
despair. He was glaring around him on the far- 
spread ruin, which in an hour had involved his 
boasted strength in a havoc that mocked repair. 
And to complete the woe, yonder on the skirt of 
the valley, down which the sea of water was 
tearing and roaring in its race of fury, was hover- 
ing, like a dark cloud, a band of warlike men, 
seen by their appointments to be lusty Scots, and 
hemming in the stragglers who had effected an 
escape from the camp, only to meet this choice of 
deaths in their very earliest flight. 

It was at this moment, then, Walter de Polmaise 
was again beheld. He had won possession of a 
masterless steed; and, in spite of the nature of 
the venture, was spurring the animal recklessly 
through the wild hurry of ruin towards where 
the banner of St. George flew on its mound. 
More than once the good horse reared in wild 
affright, and plunged almost headlong amongst the 
the surf; but Walter madly kept him in his career 
till he had attained to within a very few paces of | 
his point. Here he was eyed by Sir Peter de) 
Wode, and both brandished their naked weapons | 
towards each other like furious maniacs. Walter’s 


aim was now plainly to be seen, and William felt. 


his heart fail him at the sight. He looked down 
at the senseless boy, and a terrible thought of 
abandoning him to his fate and yet crossing Walter | 
in his purpose, flashed upon him. But the pale’ 
cheek of the hapless youth, half hid among long 
luxuriant curls, as it lay calmly on his shoulder, 
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cially on De Wode’s side, the combat was con- 
ducted, more than one both thrust and blow must 
have gone home. Presently, at all events, Walter 
was seen to falter and come down upon his knee ; 
whereupon his antagonist, rearing high his arm, 
with a savage flourish, was about to pass it home 
through his heart, when a sudden flirt of one of 
the long banner foldscaught him in the face, entang- 
ling both eye and arm, and almost casting him to 
the ground. When he recovered from the entan- 
eleme nt, and had again freed his blade, his ancient 
strength had, alas! left him for ever. Slowly 
a dark, staunchle ‘ss [stream was seen welling over 
his breast, the fierce eye began slowly to glimmer 
and droop, the hand that would fain have wielded 
one more blow to finish in knightly sort its latest 
game, dropt nerveless by his side; until, at last, 
gathering his last energy into a steady ‘glare of 
revenge and defiance towards his half-prostrate 
foe, he fell flat to the earth upon his face, and died 
beneath the flagstaff’s shadow. 
All this while, Walter de Polmaise, desperately 


wounded, had remained powerless in the kneeling - 


position to which he had been driven, his head 
sick and giddy, as he leaned it on the pommel of 
his sword, and held one hand faintly on his side. 
It is a question if he was conscious of his oppo- 
nent’s fall: at all events, there he remained, hang- 
ing over his blood-smeared blade, and an object at 
| whom, it is hard to say, if William de Graeme 
strained his eyes with more of envy or of pity. 
But by this time his attention was drawn by 
other matters hardly less momentous. The day 


and the soft, he ‘Ipless clasp of the arm round his | had fairly broken, and he could behold the scat- 
neck, seduced him next instant from so barbarous | tered company of Scottish spearmen, who had 
an expedient. Then he turned his eye on the} come in to complete the ruin of the English body, 
closing combatants, and, in his bitterness, a second | spread themselves along the skirts of the: yet raging 


thought, hardly less horrible, crossed him. It. flood, attracted here and there by the floating 


was, that Walter might fall in the strife, and thus | 


his claims fall with him for ever. He shrank 


himself with horror at the thought, but it refused | 


to be driven from his brain; and, with straining 


eyes and a bosom hardly heaving with suppressed | 


respiration, he bent his gaze on the deadly | 
foemen. 

It was certain a challenge of words was ex- | 
changed between them, as Walter’s horse at length 
scrambled on firm ground, and he sprang out of 
the saddle; but, 
borne to William’s ear. 
drive the steed again into the foaming waters, 
and then set himself in an attitude of deadly 
strife towards the English knight. The latter 
seemed to grind his teeth over the prey he thus 
beheld offered him, when he had no object on 
which he could expend the concentrated fury of 
his soul. Next instant, the narrow platform on 
which they stood was the scene of their hand to 
hand struggle. It was a struggle, fierce and reck- 
less, as it was meant to be mortal. At first 
nothiig was seen but the flashing blades, as they 


of course, no sounds could be. 
He only beheld Walter’ 


remnants of arms and plunder thrown up. The 
‘garrison within the castle had also, long before 
this time, seized the alarm, and their light boats 
were plying swiftly across the disturbed waters. 
William was able to detect, under a distant clump 
of trees, two hooded female forms, just landed 
| from one of the light barks; and a near shout by 
the edge of the cataract drew his notice farther 
‘to where old Sir Hubert, mounted on a grey 
charger, was galloping fur iously up and down, half 
in wrath, half in wild triumph. Suddenly his 
eye lighted on the English banner, yet blazing on 


its elevation; and, with a gesture of menace, he 


plunged his horse straightway into the current. 


But ere he could strive to win the object of his 
fury, up cantered a small plump of about twenty 
Scottish spearmen, headed by a remarkably tall, 
knightly man on a sable horse, and a sable plume 
floating in his closed helmet. This individual 
seemed to exercise command over the whole of 
that opportune aid which had come in on the back 
of the enemy’s ruin. With his present detach- 
ment, he spurred hastily in after the Knight of 


flew round and round the heads of the combatants, Loch Torry; and, after an interchange of loud 
and struck on each other in their showers of blows. | words and vehcment gestures, forced him back ‘to 


It was not even seen if cuts or thrusts had been | the bank. There they drew themselves up, evi- 
effective, although a practised eye could judge dently with the purpose of awaiting the sinking 
that, from the very recklessness with which, espe- | of the waters, when an approach could be madeto 
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the banner without the certain peril of destruction 
by the way. William renewed his gripe on the 
pole, and, heaving a long sigh, prepared to test 
his patience and his sinews also. 

At that moment the sun rose in full splendour 
over the edge of the blue eastern hills ; and, send- 


ing its lustre into many a vale and ravine among. 


the long swelling heights, finaliy broke in un- 
clouded glory over the broad bosom of the loch, 
with its small fortified island resting in the 
centre, and the blue flag on its highest turret, 
streaming in the freshening breeze. 
radiance, breaking on the gleaming points of hun- 
dreds of scattered arms, and on the steel-clad 
figures that bore them, exhibited more strikingly 
than ever the wild tumult and ruin that had 
taken the place of so much boasted strength and 
insolent security. Far and wide, the sea, rushing 
out of Loch Torry, over the breach a boy’s hand 
had begun, yet spread its volume; although, by 
this time, its cataract was less broken by the 
thousand obstacles which long before had been 
hurried away before the flood, or cast upon its 
borders. As the sun in his effulgence burst 
out on the picture, one bright beam flashed on 


the armed warrior, yet kneeling with drooping | 


The sudden | 
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which three several times he was swept past the 
mound, after as often gaining its edge, he at 
length was able to scramble on its firm ground, 
and throw himself at full length in utter exhaus- 
tion. The boy, from whom he had never parted, 
he laid down on the bloody sod; and then, as the 
cries of the horsemen now sounded closely in his 
ear, he drew several long breaths and arose. He 
had just plucked his dagger from his side, and, 
bending over the grim face of De Wode had 
grasped the beard, saturated as it was with blood, 
when Walter, whose drowsy attention had been 
roused, suddenly sprung up with a superhuman 
effort, and his teatures wild, haggard, and bloody, 
came between William and his prize. 

‘‘He is mine—I have won the guerdon,”’ he 
exclaimed, in a hollow voice, as he took the dag- 
ger, ere William could recover from his surprise. 
At two strokes he severed the savage head from 
the trunk; and then, taking it up by the bloody 
beard, stood erect, and awaiting the approach of 
the plump of spearmen. As they scrambled up 
the bank, their panting horses shaking the foam 
trom their sides, Sir Hubert was the first to leap 
on the sod; and, after embracing William and Wal- 








ter one after another, and expressing his amaze-. 


head beneath the crimson banner; and Sir Hu-/ ment and his joy alike over the grim spectacle of 


bert’s eye, as well as those of his companions, | his headless foe, he pitched his whole strength 
caught the object. Arms were pointed eagerly violently against the English flagstaff, and by re- 
towards it, and anxious converse seemed to be! peated assaults quickly brought it to the ground. 
carried on among the group. At length, in a| In a minute, his hands and those of his comrades 
compactly united band, they showed as if bent on | had torn it in a thousand strips, which, after 
daring all hazard that they might swim to the | having trampled under their feet, they strewed 
rescue; for, with the tall black knight and Sir} with contemptuous shouts on wind and water. 
Hubert in the centre, they began to urge their) The bloody head of De Wode then seized their 
horses into the angry water. William, who eyed attention; and Walter, the conqueror of this re- 
every movement, was moved to the soul. If they doubted chief, was loudly applauded for his daring 
won the mound, the victory would yet be Walter's ; ‘valour. He looked round proudly in William’s 
for the dead De Wode lay a corpse at his feet. | face, and muttered something in answer; but his 
But if, before they touched the spot, he himself) tone was so faint and hollow, that the words were 


could struggle thither, and yet sever the head 
from the trunk, he would at least make the award 
doubtful on the original ground. His eyes began 


to glitter with the thought of excitement; and, 


drawing all his limbs together, and looking down 
again at his helpless burden, he began to think 
the achievement possible. A moment’s hesitation 
more, and the prize might be lost; for yonder 
were the warriors boldly struggling in the stream, 
the water rising in foam above their pommels. He 
tightened his hold on the lifeless boy, therefore, and, 


with what spring he could make, trusted himself 


to the wild eddy. In the first moment it 
swept him away several paces like a leaf, but he 
was a stout and practised swimmer, and as the 
point he struggled to win lay happily some dis- 
tance down the current, he was enabled to hold 
for it, without the hopeless task of a direct strug- 
gle against the river’s strength. Once and again, 
however, he was plunged beneath the surf, until 
he heard the cries of the spearmen who had had 
their attention directed to his daring feat. 
holding his breath, and striking out with might 
he himself had never suspected as lying even in 
his practised muscle, William kept his eye on the 
red banner, and, after a fearful suspense, during 


But | 


not distinguished. 

| All this while the tall knight, already con- 
| spicuous as the Scottish leader, had been intently 
vccupied in bending over the form of the Border 
boy where it lay on the oozing grass. Having 
satisfied himself that pulsation was still there, he 
arose with a relieving sigh; and, turning to where 
Walter stood, yet clutching his gory prize, and 
then to where William, mortified and sad, was 
bending his eyes in the direction of the two female 
figures beneath the birchen clump, he drew his 
sword from its sheath, and requested the latter to 
kneel down. 

“You see my crest, young man, is that of 
unsullied knighthood,” he said, with a certain 
‘calm and princely mien, ‘‘ and when you are told 
‘I have not been the most backward in my 
country’s defence, you may judge it worth aec- 
‘cepting knightly distinction at my hand. When 
most eyes were otherwise directed, I witnessed 
your noble exertions in saving yonder boy; and, 
with the knowledge of what 1 have been able to 
make out of the prize you and your comrade 
cavalier had in view, I dare to say that your ge- 
nerosity was the highest of valour. Your hand, 
too, if I guess aright, had no mean share in 
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opening these flood- gates of destruction on the;mournfully on the pleading youth, “ that who- 
English camp.” ‘ever of your two cousins, William or Walter, 

Surprise and other varied emotion affected | should bring to your feet the head of Peter de 
William, as, without well knowing why, he found | Wode, he should win you, my daughter, for his 
himself yielding to the lofty air and speech of | bride!” 
this knight, and going down on one knee before} ‘The eyes of both Isabella and Walter met in a 
him in the middle of the group. He was then | gaze of terrible fascination at the words; while 
struck lightly on the shoulder with the tall chief- | Sir Hubert aud all around looked from one to the 
tain’s flattened blade, and arose with a bounding | other with speechless interest. At length, in a 
heart to the cry, ‘‘ Dubbed by the noblest hand | low, almost inaudible, whisper, the poor girl said, 
in broad Scotland!” His uncle clasped him, with | through her bloodless lips, ‘‘ Did you ever love 
pride and affection, in his arms. me, Walter ? 

It was next Walter de Polmaise’s turn. The The light of intensity which played on the tor- 
knight, with the same calmness, recorded in a tured features of the cavalier answered more fully 
brief speech his intrepid and indomitable valour; than a thousand words. Isabella, with a sick- 
and Walter, sinking mechanically before him, ening heart, covered up her eyes for a moment 
and still clutching his ghastly prize, received at with her hand, as if to close out some horrid 
his hands the same honours with which William vision. Once more she then raised her glance, but 
had risen from the turf. No sooner was he re- | it was to cast it wildly round the circle of faces 
leased, however, than, after pressing his hand for bent upon her. It alighted on the tall figure of 
a moment on his side, he caught Sir Hubert’s her cousin William, standing on the edge of the 
arm, and then pointed mute ly to the distant | group, with arms ‘folded and eyes bent on her, 








castle. The knight comprehending the sign, an- | with a mingling of sorrow and passion that ex- ° 


swered by pointiug in turn to the female figures pressed his ‘whole soul at the moment. As eye 
beneath the little clump of trees. ‘‘ Nay, yonder | ‘met eye, the light that streamed between them, 
are both dame and daughter,” he said; “ if you in that moment of wrought-up agony, was like 
are urgent, boy, it is thither you must speed. * | that of magnetic power. * Tsabella’s pride, or her 
Sir Walter, as we may now call him, shook the coquetry, or whatever else had hitherto kept her 
gory head eagerly, as his eye turned in the direc- | in bonds, failed her as would the reed in the 
tion indicated, and, after again pressing his hand | storm. She clasped her hands towards William, 
to his side, he signed his anxiety that they | with an involuntary motion of entreaty : in an in- 
should start. He was accordingly mounted, with | stant he was at her side, and both had clasped 
all haste, behind Sir Hubert, the bloody head yet each other ina wild embrace. The eyes of Walter 
dangling at his knee. Sir W illiam, as we may | were raised, and for a moment they rolled like 
now r also call the other cavalier, was aided to a | balls of fire in his deathlike countenance ; but sud- 
seat behind one of the stout spearmen; and the|denly their light grew dim, and, wi ithout the 
majestic leader of the band himself, having lifted ; utterance of a syllable, he fell forward upon his 
with great care the Southern boy to his pommel, face, a corpse at Isabella’s feet. The Lady Jane 
the whole party put horses in motion, and were | was the first to raise his head, but the spirit was 
presently up to the girths in the river. The flood) gone. The passion of his soul had given him for 
had now at length given signs of subsiding, and a while preternatural power; for it was found on 
the struggle through its foam was less fierce | examination that he had received from De Wode 
than had been the “approach to the mound. A _ a deep and mortal thrust in his side. 
few minutes brought them to the edge of the; The spectators ofa scene like this could not but 
flood, when the w hole body advanced at a hand _ be deeply stricken. ‘Those of chief interest in the 
gallop towards the point occupied by the Dame | group were undoubtedly the Two Cousins. Wil- 
of Loch Torry. The eyes of the two ladies were liam had, in the one moment, all his recent pangs 
eagerly scanning the approaching band; but it | and trials amply compensated for. At first, he 
is to be remarked, that, though Sir Walter was could hardly fancy himself other than the victim 
in the first rank, and the first whose foot alit of a wild phantasm, which, if he dared to move, 
upon the sod, their attention was anxiously pointed would vanish like the flying mist. But as he felt 
to where Sir William de Graeme came up in the Isabella’s arms twined around him, her face buried 
rearmost skirt. Not till Sir Walter had flung on his breast, and her heart throbbing violently 
himself at Isabella’s feet, and looking towards Sir to his, his ecstasy was certain as it was complete. 
Hubert as he shook the ghastly head, exclaimed He fondly clasped her soft and girlish form within 
hoarsely, ‘‘ The award, the award!” did the girl’s his arm; and, drawing her away from the spot, 
eyes turn upon him. At his haggard appearance, he bent down close to her ear as they retired, and 
and the gory trophy he showed, she shrank back, whispered in passionate words the love and adora- 
with cheeks blanchea to an ashen hue. The tion he had so long repressed within his bosom. 


hapless cavalier still ejaculated, “The award!” She trembled like an aspen, as he continued 


in accents of a fearful sound; and, turning her speaking. 

eyes wildly from her mother to Sir Hubert, the! ‘‘ My own, my Isabella,” he said, ‘ will you 

bewildered girl exclaimed, at length, ‘“ W hat | not look up with but one glance, and say, that, in 

award, my father?”’ reality, you love me? Itis bliss for wh ch I had 
“Why, this!” answered Sir Hubert, as he stood | never dared to hope.” 

by the mane of his heaving steed, and looked down | By this time, the birchen trees and the declivity 
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of the ground together had sheltered them from at the identity of the Lady Geraldine with the 
observation, had it not been that, at all events, young man-at-arms, and the devotion of purpose 
with the delicacy of knightly natures, the body of her story laid open, gazed with earnest glance at 
spearmen had retired, on various pretexts, from the small, pale, and beautiful features. The Lady 
the immediate scene. The gentle girl could, | Jane, utterly bewildered and not a little impatient, 
therefore, raise her head without shame, although darted her glances from one individual of the 
a crimson blush suffused her to the forehead, as group to another in rapid succession. As for 
her eyes of love met the burning eyeballs which! William himself, he stood, humbled and abased 
the young knight turned down upon her. The to the very heart. At the knight’s last words he 
clasp of her arms round his neck grew tighter, as' moved forward, as if he sought Geraldine’s hand ; 
he drew his folded arm closer; and, bending but she proudly drew back. ‘The pledge be- 
nearer still, sealed their love with a long and) tween us is broken—you shall never touch hand 
ardent kiss upon her lips. The most prosaic of | of mine again. I vow it henceforth to a sacred 
readers will surely admit, that Sir William must betrothal, no earthly cause shall ever sever or 
now, at length, have been supremely happy. ‘even shake. I vow it to serve God in his holy 
But there was a shadow to cross him yet; for | church. Yet think not, William, I wish you evil. 
the Lady Jane, who had remained with her hus- | Heaven is my witness’’-—and here she turned 
band and their retainers in mournful attention to | upward her streaming eyes—‘‘ that I freely forgive 
the corpse of Sir Walter, now slowly approached. | you all my wrong, and will, to my latest breath, 
She had but time to kiss her daughter’s brow with | invoke a prayer on your name. And for you, 
fondness and pride, when there was seen also ad-| sweet lady,”’ she added, turning to Isabella, ‘ who 
vancing towards them, and on foot, the same tall | have won the prize my heart so cherished, may it 
knight, whose mien was so remarkable, and whose | prove dearer and dearer in the wearing, and never 
hand had dubbed both the young cavaliers. Hej}a cloud of bitterness come to bedim your happi- 
led what seemed a young maiden, closely muffled | ness. Permit me to kiss that fair cheek ere I say 
in cloak and hood. On coming near, he signed to| farewell.” As she spoke she bent gracefully to- 
this maiden to remove the disguise from her fea- | wards Isabella, who, instead of the mere salute, 
tures. In the calm and deadly pale features dis- | however, folded her in a warm embrace, moved by 
closed tohim, William thought he at first saw the |‘an impulse she could not resist. Poor Geraldine 
young Border recruit, whom his arm had so nobly | drew herself away from the clasp with a long, 
saved; but as the raven tresses fell out in large | heavy sigh. 
profusion, and the large eyes met his earnestly,| ‘‘ But whither are you to go—who is to be 
he now beheld before him the unhappy Ge-| your protector?” asked Isabella, with a choked 
raldine. Hestarted and stood with the aspect of a| voice. 


condemned criminal—the Border boy and Ge-|  ‘‘ Mine is the honour,” said the deep voice of 
raldine were one ! the sable knight. ‘‘ Know, lady, that this noble 


‘‘ Yes, William de Graeme,” began the young} maiden was found by me in one of the Southern 
lady, in sweet, clear accents, ‘‘ behold—and you, | forests, as she was toiling northward on her 
ladies, noble and good, also behold—the victim of | devoted errand. She told me her simple tale, and 
perjured faith and honour. My love for you, sir' I was able to give her safe conduct to within view 
knight, was of that single and devoted cast, that of the banks of Loch Torry. IL made her ae- 
when you last said farewell to me I had nought quainted with certain of our signals, which 
worth living for, apart from your presence. 1 enabled her to communicate with me in the hour 
sought that presence, therefore, in an ignoble and | of need. Her Border education had taught her to 
unmaidenly disguise; but how else could my love | handle an oar, and this made the task easier. It 
be satisfied? If I must tell all, too, I feared for was she, when De Wode had planned his scheme 
your steadfastness—that on which I had risked of ruin for yon cast!e, who conveyed to me, under 
my love, my peace, my all. I met you by accident cover of mght, intelligence of his plans; it was 
in these wilds, and you know the rest; my perils, | she who heroically, in the strength of her woman’s 
my hours of bitter anguish, my broken heart, and arms, undertook to open, at my suggestion, a way 
my despair you can never know.” through the English sluices, when, at a concerted 

The great drops rolled from under her dark hour, at which it was judged the flood would fully 
eyelashes as she spoke, but her grief was silent. have its way, my spearmen were to appear sud- 
At this point the strange knight took up the dia- denly on the outskirts of the camp and complete the 
logue in his deep, lofty tone. He pointed towards general havoc. You know how the scheme accord- 
Geraldine as he spoke. ingly was executed. The cavalier who saved the 

“Can you, William de Graeme,” said he, ‘as Lady Geraldine’s life won, by his noble act, my for- 

ou look on the wreck of beauty and youth your giveness for half the ruin he had entailed upon her 
faithlessness hath wrought—can you claim either peace. I acquitted him of being the cool, de- 
truth as a man, or honour as a knight? Yet your liberate villain, although I charged him bitterly 
crime is before God and your conscience. It will for vain and undecided purpose. I have now to 
take much penitence to wash it out.” guard this unhappy maiden to her home in the 





It would be in vain to attempt delineating South, where a kind Heaven may in time soothe, 
what the effect of this revelation was on the. if not heal, her broken heart.” 
several parties. Isabella, prepared in some measure| “‘ And who are you, whose voice bears so much 
for the tale of William’s treachery, yet astonished | authority, and whose words so calmly approve 
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and condemn?” asked Isabella, moved with breath- 
less curiosity. 

‘You may have heard,” answered the knight, 
raising his visor as he spoke, and displaying a set 
of bold, handsome features, browned by the sun, 





and lighted by clear blue eyes; ‘‘ you may have 
heard of one not unknown to a broad Scottish 
repute,—I am Sir William Wallace, knight of 
Ellerslie.” 

They started with awe at the far-famed name, 
and not less at finding themselves in the great 
leader’s actual presence ; but he permitted not a 
moment farther of delay. Closing down his visor, | 
he took the Lady Geraldine’s hand; and, bending | 
his stately crest to the two ladies of Loch Torry, | | 
turned to depart. As Geraldine also turned her 
faltering steps, suddenly she beheld William kneel- 
ing bareheaded, and with pallid countenance, in 
her very path. He spoke not, but his downcast | 
aspect told how poignant was his sorrow over the 
past. A gush of anguish filled the poor girl's’ 
bosom as she looked for the last time on thie noble | 
countenance she had loved so dearly and so often 
kissed; but constraining herself violently, she 
stooped hastily over him, ” printed her lips once on | 
his forehead, and then, trusting herself no farther, | 
fled along the heath, without ever casting a look | 
behind. If I must follow her story farther, it is’ 
merely to relate, that she made scarecly a pause 
till she had gained nearly the distance of a mile 
from the spot; when, as her noble guardian was 
busied at some paces off in saddling his wi ar-steed, | 
she sank down by a willow stem, and wept the 
tears of a woe not on earth to be comforted. 

But while the interview above detailed was 
proceeding, the Lady Jane, unable to unravel its 
mysteries, went off in hot haste towards the spot 
where she had left Sir Hubert. The cousins were 
therefore left alone. As William arose from the 
ground, he turned an uncertain gaze on Isabella ; 
but her eye, though troubled, was yet that of un- 
shaken love. ‘They sat down together on the 
green bank, and as ‘William drew her once more 
to his heart, and her beautiful head rested on his 


shoulder, he whispered, ‘“ Isabella, can you still , 


set prospering to her utmost wish. 


be mine?” She looked up in his face with the 
searching eye of love, deep and true, beyond ex- 
pression in words; and, at the mingled sadness 
and tender truth read in every line of his open 
countenance, her heart was completely reassured. 
‘‘Let the pust be forgotten,” she replied. “I 
will trust your truth, as if it had never failed.” 
And William, as he clasped the generous girl 
closer still, vowed in his heart that never should 
his faith be unfixed again. It was no matter that 
the resolution had been often recorded before — 
the chances were now, it seemed, all in its favour. 

But Sir Hubert. and Lady Jane, at the moment, 
came up. It was easy to satisfy the indiscrimi- 
nate curiosity of the impatient dame, now that 
she saw the scheme on which her heart had been 
The bluff 
knight contracted his brows heavily at first; but 
he also was gradually satisfied, only adding, “Ty hat 
you may never have the temptation to fail again, 
nephew William, the chaplain shall tie the knot 
‘this very ev entide.” No remonstrance even from 
his own absolute dame would move him on this 


score. It might be indecorous—or it might be 


trying to Isabe lla’s feelings—or it might be this, 
that, and the other thing—he cared not a pike’s 

head. His triumph over the English foe was 
complete ; and so, having first seen the corpse of 


Sir Walter consigned to a hasty grave, he sum- 


moned his retainers, rowed back to the castle, and 
_—must I record it ?—the nuptial tie was actually 
bound that very night, as he had sworn. 

The Lady Jane was, in process of time, gathered 
_to her noble ancestors. ‘lhe knight, her husband, 
lived to break a lance on the field of Bannockburn, 
where Sir William also did gallant things. All 
readers will anticipate that the cousins lived in 
happiness, seldom witnessed in these later days. 
The knight had his hours of bitter remorse and 
penance, it is true; but his valiant renown was 
also great and wide-spread. His descendants rule 
to the present day in Loch Torry; and it is from 
their veracious archives I have extracted this sto 
of Sir William de Graeme and his Dame Isabella. 
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MancueEster, with its energetic forwardness, ac- 
cused by unappreciating strangers of headstrong a 
or headlong precipitateness, in carrying’ out the 
most various schemes for local or national good, 
achieved, in October last, its first performance in 
a new line. Whilst the other great towns of 


Great Britain possessed something for each to 
show inthe shape of artistic monuments, in the 
public view of their streets, the metropolis of the 
cotton republic had never, till recently, thought 
of such a thing. 


That fashion was introduced, 





‘the other day, by the unanimous consent to erect 

‘‘ Peel testimonial.” ‘The adjoining community 
of Salford completed, more rapidly, its lesser de- 
sign, and stationed a bronze Sir Robert in the 
Peel Park, betore the door of its free library and 
museum. 
Marshall, has now taken its place, in the spacious 
area at the head of the principal street, and was 
inaugurated with proper ceremony, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Gladstone, who spoke well and 
warmly upon the occasion, with a grateful and 


‘The Manchester statue, by Mr. Calder — 
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gracious acknowledgment of the wisdom, and the 
dutiful integrity, of that characteristically English 
statesman, whose political disciple he claimed the 
honour to be, and of whose policy the oj.nion of 
Manchester hailed him as the trustworthy heir. | 
Another monument will be set, a few months | 
hence, in the same ground, in front of the Man- 
chester Infirmary. Whom should the statue re- 
present but him, the subject of recent mourning, 
whose name appears to have become, already, a 
star in our historical firmament, associated with 
that of Peel, not only by accidental connections in 
the service of the state, but through that kinship 
of their moral nature, which enabled the military 
and the civil generals of England to understand 
each other, when misunderstood by the world, 
and rendered the few sentences of affectionate 
praise, that dropped from the lips of Wellington, 
the most precious and genuine tribute given to 
the memory of Peel ? 

These men were English, more peculiarly so, in 
their faults as well as in their virtues, than any 
other men of their age. It is, therefore, that 
they became the real masters and guides of the 
time; and, therefore, not because of their emi- 
nent success, but, because that success was the 
exact result of their fitness to the time and place, 
they are likely to be honoured by England, above 
all other men; and, because Manchester is Eng- 
lish, in spite of prejudice and calumnies of unap- 
preciating strangers, they are honoured by Man- 
chester, more evidently, and with more liberal 
endeavour to prepare a conspicuous manifestation 
of that honour, than by any other local com- 
munity. 


| 
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There is a prejudice, as we have intimated, in 
the minds of a great part of the nation, of the | 
privileged classes and the landowning gentry, the | 
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immeasurably more to a man whose warehouses 
are crammed’ with goods for the Levant, than to 
the rector of a rural village, or the squire of broad 
acres, whose wealth can only be made less profit- 
able by taxation, but undergoes no risk of his 
being altogether deprived of it, since, even should 
a prefect of Napoleon assume the government of 


Bucks and Hampshire, territorial confiscation is 


no longer, as in the Norman time, the inevitable 
sequel of conquest. The risk of war is greater to 
the ‘‘ self-acting minder ”’ of a Stockport spinning 
factory, with his 16s. of weekly wages, than it is 
to a Dean of Nunchester cathedral, or to Professor 
Ponder, or Sir Frederick Finch. ‘The manufac- 
turers of Manchester have not forgotten how, 
during the great French war, their deputation 
went to Mr. Pitt, to complain that there were no 
more men to be found to work their machinery, 
(it is said, that 20,000 volunteers were enlisted 
from this neighbourhood, and the number of Wa- 
terloo veterans surviving in Manchester is still 
considerable, ) and how the heaven-born minister 
answered, ‘If you have no more men, take the 
children.” But the slander, that they fail in due 
esteem for the principles of international equity 
and freedom on the Continent, is refuted by the 
unequalled cordiality of the welcome they gave 
to Kossuth, and the unaffected admiration which 
they have expressed for the character of Welling- 
ton; a feeling that was touchingly shown by the 
crowds who lined the streets of Manchester, when 
the aged hero accompanied his queen thither; is 
evidence of no indisposition to claim a share of 
the dignity earned by English valour in the 
championship of Europe. 

Another accusation — and one that has been, 
hitherto, not without an apparent truthfulness — 
is that of the dull and narrow sphere of mental 





classes of academic culture and of professional | exercise, to which the real Manchester man, if he 
standing, to the disparagement of the manufac- | ever takes any leisure-excursions from the cares 
turing world of South Lancashire and the West’ of his practical business, is self-contined. A certain 
Riding. We have heard, from those gentlemen, | Dutch inaptitude for the higher flights of contem- 


serious doubts, which we could not seriously hear, 
of the nationality of Manchester ; doubts, whether | 
the census of this empire should not classify two 
millions of the busy inhabitants of this district as 
a kind of aliens, in England, but not of it, rather. 
as Yankees, than partners of Britain. ‘‘ Would_ 
they fight in defence of the country, if the French | 
invaded us?” was the usual formvla of this 
venerable scepticism, especially during the invya- 
sion panic of last winter. ‘The influence of those, 
who have given tone to public sentiment, in the 
manufacturing district, being usually cast in the 
scale of a pacific foreign policy, and the repre- 
sentatives of Manchester and the West Riding 
being the most authoritative spokesmen of every 
Peace Congress, it has been unjustly alleged 
against the people there, that they are indifferent 
to national honour, and to the historical glories of 
their country, and unaware of its majestic part in 
the affairs of the civilised world. ‘They do, in- 


deed, study the events of our day with an anxious 
and a wary mind, for they have a larger stake in 
the game than the entire interests of those who 
impugn their patriotism. ‘Tne hazard of war is 





_plative thought, we must confess, belongs to the 


bred and born Lancashire man, so far as our inter- 


course with him has allowed us to judge of the 


nature of that variety of mankind. In this 
respect he does not resemble the equally vigorous 
and practical American, whose magnificent genius 
for extravagant imagination approaches, in the 
humorous exaggerations of brag, the pitch of 
Arabian sublimity. Your Manchester man has 
far too much respect for the aciual to affirm, as 
the Yankee did, ‘Our locomotive engines run 
so ’tarnal fast, that it’s no good having steam 
whistles to ’em, cause the train always goes a-head 
of the sound.”’ Your Manchester-mind is incapable 
of irony, and receives no joke well except a prac- 
tical joke, or one that is strongly seasoned with 
the broad humour of the Lancashire classic “ Tim 
Bobbin.” It is curious to trace the effect, here, 
of the intermixture of nations. The Irish element 
is nil inthe composition of middle-class society : 
we may say, there are no Irish amongst the 
commercial and ‘respectable’ people of Man- 
chester, although there are some 60,000 of them 
engaged in common labour or vagrancy, and o¢geu- 
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pying a colony called ‘‘ Little Ireland.’ But the 
Scotch are very influential, and their zealous 
temper keeps vital heat in the religious institutions 
of the place. They are more apt for theoretic. 
controversy and speculation, more addicted to 
enunciating abstract principles, than the indige-_ 
nous Lancashire people, who seldom trust a prin- 
ciple farther than where they can foresee its’ 
practical application. For example, such a design | 
as that of the “National Public School Associ-. 
ation,” though earnestly and liberally supported | 
by the Manchester party of ‘ progress,” was con- | 
ceived at first by a few sanguine Scottish brains. 
In the sturdy Saxon race, whose great towns and | 
populous villages, throng the country that slopes 
down west of Blackstone Edge, as well as the 
other side, far into Yorkshire, the stronghold of 
democracy and dissent is firmly settled. Some 


districts of this country, though rich and thriving, | | 


and swarming with a comfortable population, still 
remain ina state of primitive social simplicity, | 
which appears strange, even to the stranger from 
the lonely moors of North Devon and Cornwall. 


He would not expect to find, as we have found, | 


within six miles of the city of Manchester, the 
people of a village turning out for their holiday, 
the w omen, both young and old, wearing no other 
head-dress thap a brightly- -coloured handkerchic f, 
and, on their feet, the wooden net of Normandy. 

The language of the country, s 


by the rural inhabitants, is perte ie unintelligible | 


until the hearer has become familiar with its | 
peculiar vocalisation. Very different is it with | 
Manchester ; where an ancient clerical establish- | 
ment, founded in the reign of the Plantagenet, 
with certain scholastic endowments, and the posi- 
tion of the town asa market, resorted to by buyers 


from distant places, contributed even before the 


age of the spinning-jenny and power-loom, to 
smooth away the provincial peculiarities. But 
the last ten years have effected a more important 
revolution. The manufacturing processes are 
comparatively superseded, in Manchester itself, 
by the business of exchange. Sull, the tall chim- 
neys, inthe suburbs of Ancoats and Hulme, pour 
forth their daily volumes of gainful though un- 
gainly vapour; the Medlock and the Isk, as they 
intersect the obscure streets, bear along the dingy 
refuse of the dye and printworks; but the new 
factories are mostly erected in the large merely 
manufacturing towns, 
from 30,000 to 60,000, such as Bolton, Bury, 
Rochdale, Oldham, Ashton and Hyde, St aley bridge, 
and Stockport, which form, at a distance varying 
from seven to cleven miles, a complete zone around 
Manchester, connected with it by hourly railway 
trains, and depending on its market for their 
existence. Nor do these make up the entire com- 
mercial constituency of the Manchester Exchange. 


Beyond these, at a distance of twenty or thirty | 
miles from the centre, there is a se ‘cond belt of. 


manufacturing towns, Wigan, Preston, Blackburn, 
Colne and Burnley, Todmorden, and some places 
over the Yorkshire border, wholly engaged in the 
cotton manufacture; to the south, Macclesfield, 


with other Cheshire and Derbyshire towns, which 








each with a population of 


find their silk market at Manchester; while the 
Mersey, passing within a few miles of ‘this latter, 
spreads into the capacious port of Liverpool, the 
receptacle of all the ‘raw material” that Ame- 
‘rica can produce, and the great port of all the 
foreign traffic of Manchester, except that share 
which is absorbed by the Baltic from Hull. The 
great social change, which has been effected in 
Manchester by this arrangement, is due to the 
settlement of foreign merchants, and their fami- 
lies, in this town. ‘We have not taken the trouble 
‘to compute, and do not care to guess, the propor- 
| tion of German houses to the mercantile establish- 
ments of our own countrymen here; but it is a 
proportion so considerable, as to infuse a great 
umount of continental vivacity and versatility 
j into the social atmosphere of the place, forming 
-an agreeable contrast with the sincere solidity, 
and somewhat oppressive seriousness, of the 
‘regular matter-of-fact Manchester men. These 
‘Bavarian and Prussian traders are, usually, men 
‘of the world, men of a varied career of experience 
and travel ; and the younger men are, like most 
of the Germans of this generation, educated up to 
a certain degree, and susceptible of the pleasures 
of refined taste, in a manner very different from 
that of the ordinary middle class men of trade in 
the towns at least of South Lancashire. The 
Jewish residents in Manchester, too, although 
art, to some extent, by the prejudices that 
px: exist, do, by their skill in business, and by 
‘their keen intelligence, make some impression on 
‘the social, if not upon the political, conditions 
of the place ; they represent, as everywhere, the 
‘principle of cosmopolitan liberalism. In an op- 
posite diréction, the clergy of the Established 
Church,—low church, almost to a man, or at 
least broad church, —rallyi ing about the head- 
quarters of their newly created diocese, and asso- 
ciated with the remnant of that which was the 
old Tory party, in the days of Tory ascendancy, 
serve to keep a drag on the wheel of “ progress, ’ 
and prevent Newall’s Buildings from carrying the 
suffrages of the whole community. They are 
allied, upon occasion, with the interest of two or 
three great landowners in the neighbourhood, 
and with the ambitions of some of the municipal 
magnates; and, although the last electoral con- 
test, stoutly as it was fought, and creditably to 
both parties, without any reproach of corruption 
or disorder, sufficiently proved, that the constitu- 
ency of Manchester cannot be seduced from the 
‘* Manchester School,” we believe, that a very 
salutary balance of powers does exist here, and 
that in spite of the affected alarms of ignorant 
politicians of Mr. Disraeli’s party, (if he yet have 
any party), there is no community in this king- 
dom less than that of Manchester liable to capri- 
cious and violent subversive impulses; none more 
truly ‘‘ conservative’? of everything, in our na- 
tional institutions, that has either usefulness or 
dignity to make it worth ‘ conserving.” 

The Peel monument, now standing in Man- 
chester, 1s supported, on either side of its granite 
pedestal, by a seated feminine figure, allegorical 
and impersonating the prevailing faculties, which 
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built up the prosperity of Manchester, long an- 
terior to its accession of the benefits from Peel’s 
legislation. On the right hand of the statesman, 
we have the robust form of Practical Art, or 
Manufacture; her bold eyes are gazing fondly 
over the roofs of her favoured city; a bale of its 
merchandise, and a ship in bas relief, symbolise 
her foreign commerce. On the left hand, with 
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the sullen stare of alienated sympathies. We 
want no “ Perseus”? in the nineteenth century, 
no resuscitation of the vain mythologies, in which 
only the patient study of the scholar, or the rare 
insight of the genial idealist, ean perceive an 
eternal significance. But let us have Peel and 
Wellington,—let us have Cromwell and Milton, 
and the heroes of English history, from Alfred 
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pensive brow, studiously perusing a tablet, is the 
slighter grace of Theoretic Science; but, lying at 
her feet, as subject to her dictation, are the in- 
struments of chemical and mechanical skill, as 
well as those of the fine arts of elegance. The 
history of this community may be read, in these | 
noble colossi of speaking bronze, poctically nar- 
rated. 

That the monument may impart its whole | 
lesson to the Manchester folk, is the best wish of. 
their well-wishers, and of all those who see the 
great future of their part in the affairs of Britain. 
When the bronze statue of Perseus, we are told, 
in the ‘‘ Life of Benvenuto Cellini,’’ was uncovered 
to the public view in Florence, ‘it pleased God 
that all the people, who saw it, began to cry out 
and to admire it; and they brought sonnets and 
rhymes in praise of the work, Italian, Latin, and 
Greek, and fixed them up, continually admiring 
the same.” We are not sure but that such means 


onwards, to stand in our streets, and remind us 
to walk erect, and do and live like men. Let us 
have the sculptured frieze of a civic hall decorated 
with scenes from the great heroic struggle for 
liberty and right, in which our fathers, during 
several centuries, won for us all that is dear in 
the world, and laid upon England the lofty mission 
‘‘to teach the nations how to live.” Let our 
public institutions, for reading and mental exer- 
cise, glow with human life out of the dramas of 
our Shakspeare, who ought to be more to us 
than Homer was to Greece. We have no dou)t 
that Science, so far as it may teach men how to 
wield the might of steam, and to mix and vary 
the elements by chemical transmutation, to use 
electricity for a voiceless messenger, and the solar 
ray for a printer, will be sedulously pursued ; 
Manchester is, even now, making ready another 
monument, to the name of Dalton. But there is 
another Science, which has for its subject that 





of exciting the generous enthusiasm of a people, 
by durable forms of Art adorning the common 
highways of city life, have been too long under- | 


which is absolutely true; and another Art, seck- 
ing, With unselfish and pure desire, to woo the 
apparition of ideal beauty. Where these lave 


valued in England, and especially in Manchester. | their votaries among the men of practical energy, 
We should like to sce the eyes of the multitude, | there is a fair promise of a noble development of 
who daily pass by our costly creations of archi- | humanity. Therefore, we have thought it worth 
tectural and plastic art, directed to their beauty, | while to make these brief reflections on the new 


with a lively and inspired glance, instead of with | thing which has been done in Manchester. 
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A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CANVASSING. 


In that part of the city of Philippi where the 
wharves stand thickest upon the river banks, and 
where the sounds of steam “getting up,” and 
steam ‘blowing off,” along with the rattle of 
hammers upon nail-heads, and rolling of bales’ 
and barrels, do most abound; and where the 
smells of oakum, and tar, and packing mats, most 
largely infect the air, stood in a conspicuous posi- | 
tion, a huge unpainted pile of wooden buildings, | 
fitted up as a tavern for the accommodation of the | 
Irish wharf labourers. In this tavern, with its’ 
ranges of settees under the indispensable stoup, | 
or porch, which marked the principal entrance, 
where these gay sons of Erin lolled and ‘“ loafed,”’ | 
and its bar-room within, where they squabbled 
VOL. XX.——-NO. CCXL. 


|and scolded —the staple commodities were, of 


‘course, politics and whiskey. Such a drinking, 
fighting, noisome den — it was the scandal of the 
quarter; but there, in a country where the divine 
right of King Mob is so largely respected, inter- 
ference was difficult on ordinary occasions. On ex- 
traordinary ones, suchas St. Patrick’s Day, the few 
and feeble police of the district was a mockery 
and a scorn; and then there was nothing for it 
but the horsewhip of the priest. 

In the spring that followed the winter months 
of our story, there were additional and particular 
causes of excitement in the tavern under notice — 
causes immediately affecting the interests of its 
Milesian frequenters. The Presidential election 
was forthcoming; and the native American party 
was up and astir, in order to deprive these intel- 
ligent electors of the precious privilege of the 
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franchise. This den was the great focus of agita- 
tion whereby to counteract the plans of the inimi- 
cal party : 
ings, and its violence, and its hatreds, seemed to | 
be transported microcosmically into the heart of 
the peaceful city of Philippi. 

The landlord of the tavern was a great autho- | 
rity, ringleader, and spokesman among these 
people. 
Ireland, at an early period of life, he seemed 


to unite in his character many of the distinguish- | 
ing traits of the land of his birth and that of his. 


adoption. With the vehemence and passionate 


impulses of his native Ireland, he mingled the in- | 


telligence and audacity of a W estern freeman. 
His language had the boldness and ease of those 
who recognise in no other the character of a su- 
perior, and his inspirations possessed the warmth 
and force of the profounder nature of the Euro- 
pean. His influence over this unhappy rabble 
was great. He conversed with them singly, he 
addressed them in groups, he made set speeches, 
in fact he was the regular “‘ stump orator” of the 
Celtic Irish in the city of Philippi. His accent 
recalled echoes of Munster and Connaught; though 
the features of his face betrayed little afinity with 
the physiognomy of those regions. But he wore 
a patch upon one side of his face, distorted his 
mouth, leered with his orbit of vision, and con- 
formed as much to the true blackguard type as 
nature would admit. He was not a drinker him- 
self, though no discourager of the practice in others. 


He set up for a man of unblemished morals, and | 
b] 


considered himself entitled to the reputation of a 
respectable citizen. 


the tavern. People thought that he aspired to be 
elected for some political office. 

One evening he was seated under his porch 
with an old man of marked Hibernian exterior, 
and bearing unmistakeable evidences of fresh im- 
portation. The corduroy small clothes, the motley 
stockings, the swallow-tail full-dress blue coat, 
with brass buttons, the 
neckerchief, all were there, as well the 
twinkling eyes darting dark glances from under- 

neath shagsy bectling brows, the weather-beaten, 
sok: -pitted face, and ‘the broad shapeless mouth. 


as 


They had a mug of whiskey between them, and | 


were both smoking. 

‘‘That’s a bad business they’re preparin’ for us,”’ 
said the landlord of the tavern, whose name was 
Gamin, 


— hunger and oppression, the bailiff and the con- 
stable, and God help us all. The want of the 
vote wrought all the mischief there ; and it’s only 
the vote that’s between us and it here.”’ 

‘Tare an’ ages,”’ said the old man, ‘‘ and let 
them try it that dares! Just act as ye plase; but 
don’t contrar’ me, nor meddle wid me, that’s all. 
If a man meddle wid me or any of mine to their 


hurt, I shouldn’t mind cuttin’ his throat more than | 


I would a sheep’s throat, that’s all. We didn’t 


come this faraway for to taste the blessins 0’ pace | 


and ‘‘ ould Ireland,” with its brawl- | 


An emigrant, as it was understood, from | 


. . | 
I said this man was a great | 
dabbler in politics, and made them a principal | 
point in his intercourse with the frequenters of 


tattered checked cotton | 


‘“‘and if they take the vote away from | 
us as they threaten, it will be owld Ireland again | 
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‘and plinty; and thin straight to behowld them 
rint from us, without lifting a hand against the 
villains that would do us the Wrong, or what’s the 
use of yer land o’ liberty. An inimy’s an inimy 
in Britain land or Yankee land, by garra!” said 
‘the old man, gnashing his teeth. He was evi- 
dently an adept in the sacred duty of revenge. 


; «6 They’ ll never succeed in their mnilechievote 


plans,” said the other, speaking thick with the 
pipe in his mouth; ‘ though it'll not be for want 
of trying if they don’t. The Protestants and the 
Orangemen calculate they’ll get Ameriky all to 
‘the amselves, as they have got Irelan’; and are 
about to make the first bold move in their game; 
and, if we don’t look sharp and strangle the chick 
afore it’s chipped the shell, it'll be a devouring 
kite yet for the children of Ireland. And it’s 
poor persecuted sowls we are in every corner of 
the rownd world; but, if we don’t stand up for 
our own in this free country, where there are no 
lord-lieutenants nor constables to pinion our limbs 
like sheep for the butcher, or gag our tongue like 
dumb dogs, then we deserve all we'll get. It’s 
the Protestants, my friend, the Protestants, they 
are at the bottom of all this.” 

He had evidently touched a chord, for the old 
man’s eyes darted tire, and he gulped down large 
quantities of whiskey in which to swallow his 
emotion. 

‘*T’m an owld man,”’ returned the other, ‘ but 
LT have still a strong arm and a stout heart; be- 
side the wrong that’s lying on my soul, yet to be 
revenged,”’ A wistful melancholy look passed 
over the old man’s face, while he stopped short. 

‘‘ Hush!” said Gamin, ‘‘1 know it all,” (the 
allusion was in reference to a son who had been 
executed for shooting his landlord;) ‘‘mum’s the 
word with respect to your wrongs. A man known 
to carry about the remembrance of his wrongs is 
always accounted a dangerous person. Zo speak 
is nothing. 7b act is the word.”’ 

And here Gamin, as if quite satisfied in the 
achievement of an object, began to whistle loudly 
and cheerily. He was interrupted by the arrival 
of several other gentlemen in knee-breechesand full 
dress coats. One of them carried a newspaper, 
-and the other a large printed placard, which, 
amidst the excitement of his comrades, he placed 
on the table before Gamin. 

‘Read that, and by garra!” said he, striking 
his fist upon the table. Gamin read, “ Native 
American Meeting in Girard’s Fields, next Tues- 
day, 13th April. Hon. Mr. W., of the Senate, Mr. 
Eliab Byron Tunny, Mr. Chauncey Pike, and other 
distinguished orators, will address the meeting. 
All friendly citizens invited to attend. Long live 
the Native American Republic :” 

‘‘ Yes, gentlemen,” said Gamin, ‘ matters are 
come to a head at last; and this is the first blow 
‘aimed against us by ‘the great Protestant con- 
spiracy so long hatching in secret in the republic 
of America. Be on your guard, gentlemen, and 
God cefend the right.” 

So saying, he rose and left them babbling, ex- 
ecrating, and talking — nobody knowing what 
another was saying, each being so much occupied 
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with his own overflowing thoughts; yet all in-| continued, “nor the absolute necessity of prevent- 
spired by a common sentiment, which was one of! ing the agitation of this question at present. Let 
defiance and wrath. it once seize hold of the minds of the populace, 
'and let them make it a leading point in the forth- 
coming elections, and woe to the progress of the 
Catholic Church for the next quarter of a century 


—_--— 


CHAPTER XXV. 


CONSPIRACIES, 


Jostas Gamrn, tavern-keeper and citizen, upon 
quitting this noisy scene, retired into the apart- 
ment which he called his own, arranged his out- 
ward man into some show of decency, and prepared 
to go out. He took his way through the streets, 
where it was now beginning to get very dark, and 
found himself after some time at the door of the 
tenement yclept the Coudjutor’s palace, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the cathedral. 

‘Ts his rivirance tu hum ?” said he, in reply 
to the woman who came to know his business. 

“Step in, and I’ll see,”’ returned the woman, 
with the caution of one accustomed to mount 
guard against intruders; and closing the door, 
she ushered him into the waiting room, where all 
those desiring an audience of the ecclesiastical 
lord of the mansion were in the habit of awaiting 
his convenience or pleasure. 

The room was hung with religious prints of a 
very superior order, and calculated to fasten upon 
the sympathies of all good Catholics. But Gamin 
took no heed of them: he sat down upon one of 
the wooden benches, and began to whistle. Soon 
there appeared an individual in ecclesiastical cos- 
tume, and saluting Gamin with a respect strangely 
incongruous as offered to one of his air and appa- | 


rent station, he invited him to follow to the 


Coadjutor’s apartments. 

Gamin, having gone up one flight of stairs and 
down another, and across a long gallery, and 
through sundry small doors in thick walls, and 
multifarious and labyrinthine passages charaeter- 
istic of that convenient style of domestic architec- 
ture common to the middle ages, came at length 
to a small and well-lighted apartment, where sate 
two jolly gentlemen over their wine. The Co- 
adjutor received the Irish tavern-keeper with a 
deference neariy equal to that accorded to him by 
the servitor ecclesiastic, and Father Dollard bowed | 
himself to the dust before him. A chair was) 
placed, fresh glasses ordered, and the three sat, 


vin this Western continent. Our people from Lre- 


land are emigrating by thousands and tens of 


‘thousands, and the Protestants are beginning to 


fevl, in this country of universal suffrage, the 
efficiency of the weapon permitted into our hands 
against them, by the admission of these to the 
franchise ; so that the proposed law, which deprives 
all foreigners of the right of voting until atter a 
naturalization of twenty-five years, is not a ques- 
tion between native American and foreigner, but 
in reality only a revival on this Western battle- 
field of the old quarrel which has divided the 
world ever since the schism of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The minds of the populace at large are not 
yet informed upon the deeper meaning of the 
question; only their leaders know it well; and it 
is the present object of these latter to expound it 
to them in this view, and so to excite that energy 
and antagonism in the public mind which religious 
questions never fail to excite. This is what [ 
take mainly to be the design of the meeting in 
Girard’s Fields. A new phase is to be given to the 
movement by unfolding it in its true light, and 
expounding it in its genuine signiticancy. Great 
exertions, doubtless, will be made to secure great 
oratorical influence, as well as to collect a trium- 
phant attendance.” 

‘ Even so!” said Gamin, who had been listen- 
ing to the discourse of his superior with profound 
respect. ‘* You perceive that the Hon. Mr. W , 
of the Senate, whose inftuence with the multitude 
is so unparalleled, has agreed to make the grand 
speech of the day.” 

“ He shall never speak on that day!” said the 
Coadjutor decisively; ‘ in a city of such popula- 
tion and influence, a central point of the Union, 
such a meeting would be ruinous, in the present 
conjuncture of our affairs. The meeting must be 
prevented,” said he, looking at Gamin, ‘‘as you 
and I shall have to answer for it before our ecele- 
siastical superiors.” 

Gamin looked inquiringly at the speaker. “I 
am utterly at a loss;” said he, ‘‘ I have already 





down in the shelter of two-feet-thick walls and | exhausted every means at my disposal.” 


an oaken door. Of the Irish tavern-keeper the 


“Tf it cannot be prevented,” said the Coadjutor, 


dress only now remained ; and from the ease with | “ let it at least be delayed. By and by some 


which he fell into the manners of polite life, he ‘other public question will have turned up to oe- 
seemed only reassuming that which was natural|cupy the energies of the populace, to the ex- 


to him. clusion of the subject so important to us, and 
then the storm will have passed us by. Only 
delay this meeting, and we may possibly be 
saved; let something be done, let it be interfered 
with:’’-— he hesitated, as if there was some un- 
utterable phrase behind. 

‘‘T need not remind so true a servant of the 
church,” continued he in a blander tone, “ of the 
duties connected with his peculiar department. 
Yours it is to execute and devise the means for 
that purpose; mine to prescribe what shall be 
|done; aud I need not repeat, though I do it now 

3a 2 


“ Anything new?” inquired the Coadjutor, who 
saw intelligence in his face. 


“Why, yes! and something very serious. They | 


have at length determined to hold that meeting. 
Time and place appointed. I hold the printed 
announcement in my hand.” And he spread it 
out before them. 

The Coadjutor read it attentively. ‘On the 
13th, I see—we have yet a couple of weeks before 
us. (amin, the meeting must be prevented. I 
need not iv press upon you the reason of this,” he 
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more decisively, how necessary I consider it that | 
this meeting should be prevented.” 

He glanced significantly towards Dollard as he | 
spoke; and Gamin, bound hand and foot to a 
body, part of whose system is a mutual surveil- | 
lance, and that one of its members should be a. 


spy upon another, well comprehended the import | 


of this man’s testimony in the accounts to be ren- 
dered before their ecclesiastical superiors. 

Gamin sat and bit his nails, revolving on the | 
great difficulties in the way of the execution of 
these orders. 

“‘T confess to utter perplexity,’ said he at 
length ; ‘‘I know not how it is to be done.” 

‘‘ Try powther and shat,’’ chimed in Dollard, 
in the happy inspiration of his Irish instincts. 

“You are rash, Dollard,” said the Coadjutor; 
‘recollect, I sign my hand to no such warrant.” 

He spoke indecisively, but the fierce glance of 
his eyes belied his words. Among conspirators, 
no word is necessary; a look, an interjection, a 
gesture, is all-sufficient. 

Gamin sat on and on. 
matters now, for their business was closed. 
drank more than he had dene for some time; the 
wine was good, and his spirits were low. At 
length the chimes rang twelve. He took his way 
into the streets, and reeled home. 


9 


They talked of other 


Gamin 


CHAPTER XAVI. 


THE GHOST OF CESAR. 


Ir was dark and cold in the streets through which 
Gamin threaded his way. A frost had clarified 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, making visi- 
ble thousands of stars, through which a vivid Au- 
rora Borealis danced and fluttered, to Gamin’s 
eyes like spectres in the air. He thought he saw 
the spectres gliding amidst the tall mill chimneys 
and high pointed gables immediately surr ounding 
him ; and farther aw ay in the horizon, he saw the 
same white ghosts in troops among the trees that 
crested the surrounding hills. The air he thought 
was alive with them, and they crackled and 
whizzed about him like the sounds of millions of 
invisible whips. As he walked along hurriedly 
and bewildered through the deserted streets, hic- 
coughing, and rolling, and reeling, he thought he 
heard a firm though light footstep behind him. 
He did not know why its sound should have in- 
spired him with so much dread, as he was then 
conscious of: he did not dare to look behind, but 
endeavoured to walk forwards as quickly as the 
state of his legs would allow. 
slow was his progress, he was aware of the per- 


tinacious pursuit of the footstep, apparently al-_ 


ways following at the same distance, and so near 
he thought, that if he would but turn his head a 
little to one side, he could not fail to see what it | 
was. He proceeded onwards, till at length it ap- 


peared to him as if he had lost his way among un- 
known streets and interminable alleys, where he | 
wandered hopelessly and helplessly as through a | 
labyrinth, called up by some magic from the abyss | 
to perplex him —these alleys closed in by cold 


However fast or | 
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high walls—these cul-de-sacs, where every few mi- 


| nutes his course was blocked up—these narrow 


‘closes fetid with i impure exhalations — these cold, 
dark, deserted streets! Surely this was no ter- 
race city, or no city he had ever traversed before ; 
at any rate not the familiar city of his residence ; 
and through every winding of it the indefatigable 
| footsteps behind him. He was fairly overcome, 
| his knees trembled, the cold drops stood on his 
forehead; and he would have fallen but for the 
occurrence in his path of a friendly lamp-post, round 
which he clung. 

He had now come face to face, in spite of him- 
self, with the pertinacious treader upon his path ; 
and lo! the brawny gigantic figure, stuffed with 
straw like an effigy, with the beard of the Indian 
corn upon his chin, and his broad forehead crowned 
with its flowers. The same old coil of rope was 
in its muscular hand, and he recognised the hero 
of his former vision — the vision of a few months 
ago, when he lay wounded in the city of Noph. 

‘‘ At Philippi we meet again,’”’ said the figure, 
shaking a huge fingerathim. ‘‘ At Philippi. Be- 
ware, beware. I am Judge Lynch!” 

Gamin fell to the earth and oe and all 
was darkness. . . .. . 

When he came to himself it 9 was morning, and 
he found himself in his own snug bed, in ap upper 
room of the tavern, on the banks of the Ha-wah- 
hah. For the fact of his presence in that locality 
he could in no way account; nor was he ever able 
to gather from his recollections aught tending to 
throw light upon the subject. The bar-keeper 
indeed insisted, that as he was making up his 
books for the night, he had seen his master enter 
the house at a little after twelve o'clock, and pass 
up into his room. He noticed too that he had an 
unusually unsteudy step, and a fishy eye. This 
explanation, as the reader knows, not tailying 
with Gamin’s experiences, as to the manner of 
his having passed the midnight hours, was, of 
course, rejected by him as at variance with the 
facts of his consciousness. All that he could now 
decisively tell was, that he had a severe headache, 
_a feverish pulse, and a strong desire for soda 
| water. 

But Gamin was not a man to be daunted by 
nightmares and drunken visions ; and stern duties 
were before him. His judgment misgave him, it 
‘is true, with respect to the consequences of the 
course he was about to pursue; but it was not 
his province to deliberate or to calculate conse- 
quences, as he had lately been reminded ; his it 
was to act, and to march unflinchingly in the 
course carved out for him. He set about it with 
the audacity and energy expected of him. ‘The 
frequenters of the tavern, and all those over whom 
it had been his business to acquire influence for 
the past six months, now flocked about him more 
than ever. Whiskey circulated with redoubled 
activity ; boon companionships were compacted 
‘and cemented over the inspiring bowl. Toasts 
and sentiments went round which gave voice to 
the community of opinion, and assured to each 
that his private and peculiar sentiments were 


| shared by all. Speeches were made by Gamin 
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and others, whereby the feelings of the hearers 
were wrought up to the requisite pitch; but 
Gamin’s main machinery consisted of secret con- 
ferences, held with more favoured individuals, at 
which no third person was permitted to be pre- 
sent. The most frequent of these were held with 
the man Phelan, the ancient gentleman with the 
knee breeches and full dress coat. On the eve of 
the day of the 13th April, the day on which was 
appointed to take place the meeting in Girard’s 
Fields, Gamin, after a long conference between 
them had been brought to a close, conducted the 


old man into a dark low room in the top of the. 


house. 

‘“‘ By the bye,” said Gamin, ‘will ye accept a 
thrifle of a present from me for poor owld Ire- 
land’s sake. She’s a good lock, carries a sure 
bullet, and in a steady hand never missed her 
aim. She’s a jewel of a rifle, tho’ I say’t that 
shouldn’t, and here’s life and luck to use her.” 

He handed him the rifle, which the old man) 
received with a touch of his hat, but made no 
reply. There were several other rifles in the chest | 
in the corner of the dark room; but the gloom 
was too great for the old man to see them, besides 
he did not care to be inquisitive. 

Gamin gave him a case to put it in, and told 
him, for prudence sake, that he had better not 
carry it out into the streets while he took it home 
with him, till it became quite dark. In terms of 
this suggestion Phelan lounged about the bar- 
room until very late, when he took his way into 
the darkness with his treasure. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


RETROSPECTIONS ON THE THRESHOLD. 





Tue reader can by this time have scarcly failed | 
to perceive the identity subsisting between the 
persons of Josias Gamin, tavernkeeper and citizen, 
and’ the quondam instigator in the duel scenes in | 
the ill-fated steamboat of the Ha-wah-hah. Ga-| 
min was a Proteus; and there was no form of | 
man, beast, or reptile, to which he could not adapt | 
himself when it appeared necessary for the fulfil-. 
ment of his appointed functions. 

The hopes of himself and his confréres had of | 
late been sorely daunted in this quarter by recent 
political threatenings ; particularly by this notable 
movement to which we have had frequent occa- 
sion to refer in the course of our story, and of 
which Mr. Eliab Byron Tunney was the prime 
agent and agitator. On the tour into the South and 
West which this glib though intelligent gentleman 
(and than whom none understood better how to 
adapt his means to his ends,) had recently made 
for the purpose of strengthening and extending the 
native American league, he had been dogged at every 
footstep by this indefatigable alias. He had assumed 
various disguises, and Mr. Eliab Byron Tunney, 
though accounted a sharp man, had dwelt all un- 
suspecting. The little gentleman was no match 


for the disciple of a system whose capacities, in 
the direction of imposture, had been accumulated 
from the lessons of three hundred years, yet was | 
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the adept constrained to confess that he had made 
very little real progress in defeating the ends of 
his adversary, or forwarding his own. He was 
constrained to confess, too, that his expedition 
had been marked by signal discomfiture, and that 
his efforts and ingenuities had been plied very 
much in vain. 

Is it that the system of which we speak is not 
calculated to play perfectly its part on the theatre 
of a free country, and that there is something in 
the machinery of free institutions containing a 
principle of resistance to it, and in concert with 
which its machinery cannot work? Instead of 
the splendid schemes and lofty combinations by 
which it has been wont to compass its designs; it 
is there obliged to descend to petty intrigues and 
low material contrivances, destined, as we hope, 
to equal discomfiture in future instances, as in the 
noted one of which we are now about to speak, 
whenever Liberalism and Protestantism, abandoned 
to their own sources —a fair field and no favour 


-—mect hand to hand in their eternal battle with 


ecclesiastical intrigue. 
CHAPTER NXVIII. 
THE MEETING IN GIRARD’S FIELDS. 


Mr. Extras Byron Tunney, onhis part, had taken 
up his quarters at a large and fashionable hotel ; 
which thence became the focus from which ema- 
nated all movements connected with the business 
of the great day of the 13th of April. There, 
surrounded by his friends, he had been indefati- 
gable in his preparations, and a great demon- 
stration was expected. Delegates had arrived 
from the principal towns of the South and West, 
where he had lately been engaged in forming 
branch societies of the Leazue, as well as the 
Hon. Mr. W. of the Senate and vther speakers of 
eminence; and the procession was to set out from 
the Ha-wah-hah Hotel. 

By a strange coincidence it happened, that 
Arthur Denning—lately arrived in Philippi to take 
possession of the property assigned to him by the 
will of the late Mr. Tremont — happened to be 
lodging at the very identical hotel, and saw the 
procession form and depart from under his win- 
Processions and demonstrations are of very 
common occurrence in America, every new phase 
in the state of public feeling being ushered in by 
some flourish of the kind. ‘They are usually very 
peaceable and orderly affairs, and are only King 
People’s method of indulging himself in a bit of 
state after his own peculiar fashion—a fashion 
more grotesque than imposing as we may suppose, 
but certainly very innoxious; for having exhi- 
bited himself in public and declared the state of 
his feclings, he returns home quite satisfied with 
the consciousness of having fulfilled his duty. No 


one thinks of molesting him, except by a counter- 


demonstration equally harmless ; each party look- 
ing forward to ‘“ election-day” for a decision of 
the differences between itself and its opponents; 
which having taken place, the vanquished one 
quietly submits to the voice of the majority as to 
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that of righteous fate, and all recent angry feelings | field, and appeared in a very angry and threaten- 


and political passions are lulled as if by mag:», 
so admirably does the machinery of free govern- 
ment work in this Western World. These things 
ought to be borne in mind, for the events of the 
13th of April were quite unparalle ‘led in the history 
of the model republic, and demanded nothing less 


to the place of destination. 


for their discomfiture than that instant action | 


which was destined effectually to crush the system | 
Except, however, the fierce disposition manifested 


of a certain unhappy island, as attempted to be 
transported among its Anglo- Saxon brothers of | 
another continent. 

The procession formed in the wide space in front | 
of the Ha-wah-hah Hotel. Its marshals, who! 
were respectable citizens, appeared on horseback, 
decorated with red favours, and were in an unpa- 
ralleled state of activity, reducing everything into 
marching order. <At length the various com- 
panies ovcupied the place “assigned to them, and 
the word was given to march. It was a pro- 
cession to behold, absurd but respectable — gro- 
tesque, though neither squalid nor poor. First, 
went a band of excellent musicians in a cart; 
then marched about fifty farm-horses in pairs, 
pulling along between them a native American 
rope, each attended by aman, to represent the 
feeling of the rurak districts; next followed the 
delegates from distant localities, each bundle of 
delegates being perched up in a waggon, from 
which waved a fiag of many colours, inscribed 
with the name of the particular town or district. 
Before each cart of delegates went another cart, 
containing said delegates’ wives, the gay bonnets 
and shawls adding to the brilliance of the scene. 
The string of deleg: ates in carts was wound up by 
another string of farmer delegates on horseback, 
each with his lady seated pillion- -wise behind 
him. This peculiar and novel arrangement of the 
lady’s hanging on to her beloved spouse, with 
feet dangling inthe air, was received by the crowds 
with great applause. Then came bands of music 
in waggons. ‘Lhen came the trades of Philipyi, 
each with its peculiar im-ignia borne before it; 
and one contrivance belonging to this division, 
which made a prodigious sensation, was a small 
steam-engine in full operation, whirling and 
puffing on its cart, as the badge of the practical 
engineers. Then, in open carriage and four, was 
borne along Mr. Eliab Byron ‘Tunney, with the 
Hon. Mr. W., of the Senate, and two other friends. 
With head uncovered, and bowing right and leit 
to an admiring crowd, a proud man was Mr. Eliab 
Byron ‘Tunne ‘y on that day. He was succeeded 
by another earriage and four, containing the other 
speakers who were to address the mecting ; and 
with banners waving, music playing, and crowds 
hurraing, the procession took its way in this repu- 
table manner to the place of meeting in Girard’s 
Fields. 

When about half way to this suburb, it was met 
by one of the marshals on horseback, who had 
just returned from the fields, whither he had been 
making arrangements for the conduct of the meet- 
ing, with the startling intelligence that the plat- 
form erected for the speakers had just been pulled 
down by a mob, who occupied the avenues to the 
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ing mood. In this, which, ‘however, was the first 
faint grow] of the approaching thunder-storm, the 
procession could as yet perceive nothing very for- 
midable ; and it took its way, cheering as it went, 
The next betokening 
of the sterm consisted of a crowd of tattered women 
and boys, that met it with fierce yells and hisses, 
as it came in sight of the entrance to the fields. 


in their scowling faces and execrating lips, it could 
discover nothing to excite its fears. Presently 
more solid symptoms of hostility began to present 
themselves in its path; for groups of gaunt, dirtily 


| clad men appeared waiting, many of them w ith 


still unhurt, 





‘crack of a rifle! 


clubs and shillelahs, which they brandished an- 
erily, and assailed it with still louder groans and 
hisses as it passed. Onwards the procession moved, 
till it came toa lane between two 
hedges, which led to the gates of the fields; then 
from behind the he dges came a sudden rattle of 
stones, sharp and thick, and effectual, by reason 
of the density of the crowd enclosed in a narrow 
space, and the proximity of the assailants. A 
large body of these had taken up a po=ition behind 
the fences, and the unarmed procession stopped 
and staggered for a moment at this hostile demon- 
stration, for which they were so totally unprepared. 

But it was too late to retrace their steps; and 
‘‘Forward! forward!” was the cry. ‘A bit of 
a hailstorm sha’n’t stop us,” cried the marshals, 
and the procession hastened on, though several 
people had been sorely hit and hurt. The hail 
showers fell faster and heavier, and the procession 
began to feel that matters were assuming a serious 
aspect. Stone-showers, cheers, yells, and groans, 
and in the midst of the hubbub the sharp, sudden 
A man in the procession fell. 
The procession was completely taken in an ambus- 
cade. What course, right or left, onwards or back- 


wards, remained for its leaders to pursue ? 


“Off, off! Down with your meeting! Death 
to the Native American League!”’ was the cry from 


behind the hedges, and from the numerous aux- 


iliaries of boys and women and armed scoundrels, 
who had now joined and attacked the procession 
from behind. But though they literally swarmed, 
und must have cost their leaders incredible efforts 
in the assemblage of such masses together, the 
native Americans disdained to be turned from 
their purpose, and determined, that if possible 
the mecting should go on. With a shout of 
defiance on the fall of their comrade, the proces- 
sion in part broke itself up, and threw itself on 
the pack behind the fences. But what could it 
do? It was totally unprepared; it possessed 
nothing in the form of a weapon, and the Irish, 
after a few efforts with sticks upon the heads of 
a body which overpowered them both in numbers 
and spirit, retired to a distance, and assailed them 
with stones as before. Breathing time was now 
permitted for the procession to occupy the fields. 
‘They had resolved to proceed with the meeting. 
The proceedings took place in due form, amidst 
however distant showers of stones; the chairman 
had been moved to the place of precedence; Mr. 











Eliab Byron Tunney had risen to give an account 
of his labours in the service of the League, and to 
unfold its future prospects — when, lo! another 
sudden sharp report—and a rifle ball whizzed 
past Mr. Eliab Byron Tunney’s ear. 
crack! another, and again another! like the dis- 
charge of a company of musketry—and_ the 
chairman was wounded in the arm. 
from a woman who had also been shot — the 
shouts, and shrieks, and screams of all—and a 
wild scene of confusion and dismay. It appeared 
that the assailants, who had been driven to a dis- 


tance, had seized the opportunity while the Ame-_ 


ricans were engaged in constituting their meeting, 
to make a fresh attack. They poured in trom 
across hedges and fences, and mingled with the 
assemblage before it was aware. Friends and 
foes now jostled against each other; and the de- 
fenceless Americans were knocked down in every 
direction. Club and _ shillelah were j 
work, and it became apparent that more deadly 


weapons were only biding their time, to be plied | 


Eliab | 


with more sure and deadly effect. Mr. 
Byron Tunney sat down. ‘To stand up to speak 
in the present posture of affairs, he thought 
would be merely the transformation of his body 
into a target. ‘The chairman recommended that 
at least the meeting should suspend itself, until 
the arrival of some suitable force trom the public 
authorities. The crack of the rifles had become 
more frequent; and to save the effusion of blood 
‘* Disperse ! disperse !’’ was now the cry through- 
out all the assemblage. The chairman and the 
marshals used every endeavour, to bring about 
that desirable consummation as quickly as pos- 
sible; for the fighting was now going on in all 
parts of the field. Americans were collaring 
Irishmen, and using their fists, in the absence of 


more efficient weapons to cope with them; and 


the latter brandishing their clubs, ov, it might be, 
using the more effectual quictus of a pistol. 
Several people had been killed (forty-five it 
afterwards appeared), and the rage of the Ame- 
ricans fur the blood of their comrades was dread- 
ful; but the determination of Mr. Tunney, the 
lion. Mr. W., of the Senate, and the marshals 
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Another! 1 
together, the marshals conducted them out of the 


A shriek | 


busy at. 
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of the procession, to elear the field immediately, 
as the only method in the point to which matters 
had arrived, to prevent a frightful bloodshed, com- 
pelled them to forego its expression. 

«‘ Disperse !’’ was still the cry as, keeping them 


field. Still theiradversaries maintained theirfiring. 

There was one quarter, a deadly one, from 
which several shots had been seen to proceed on 
that fatal morning; the precincts had been searched 
more than once for the purpose of discovering the 
murderous hand which directed the ball, but 
without success. At length, towards the close of 
the dispersion of the native American portion of 
the crowd, and among its latest groups, a young 
man, who had given his arm to an elderly one, 
whom he was hurrying along with him, and call- 
ing him ‘‘ father,” was startled by a groan from 
the figure at his side, and which fell heavily on 
his arm like lead. The old man had been pierced 
by a bullet through the chest, and it came from 
a direction hard by the entrance gate; the same 
direction whence so many fatal shots had been 
fired in the course of the day. Without an ex- 
pression of surprise or grief, the young man called 
to some one trom the crowd to take the body off 
han. ‘Take it away,” he cried. He had been 
marking, with his eye, the spot where a slight 
wreath of smoke was then hovering. Then spring- 
ing ike a madman towards it, he dragged from 
beneath a bush, where he had been concealing 
himself beside the wall, an old man, to us a well- 
known form, that with the same breeches and 
full dress coat which Josias Gamin had patronized 
so largely. He had still the warm rifle in his 
hand, that elegant weapon with which he had 
been presented the night before. 

‘* Hoary villain, murderer, wretch!”’ cried the 
youth, “ take your deservings.” And with the 
butt end of the ritle he aimed tierce blows at his 
head, till he had dashed out his brains. 

It was near the close of the afternoon before 
any effectual dispersion of the crowds could be 
accomplished ; and so ended the first act of the 
drama of those few eventful days. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMAICA. 


Pvustic attention has for some time been drawn to 
Jamaica by its secular declension, its political pa- 


ralysis, and the remedial interposition of the Im-. 


perial Government. It deserves such attention 
on ordinary as well as special grounds. Ascend- 
ing the stream of time, we reach that noble Eng- 
lishman, Cromwell, under whom it became ours, 
and that famous I[talian, Columbus, by whom it 


became the world’s. Descending thence, what 


changes it exhibits, and with what suggestions is 
it fraught! We see it swept by hurricane, shaken 
and partially entombed by earthquake, singed Ly 


fire, saturated by flood, ravaged by epidemics, re- 
volutionised by emancipation, darkened by ad- 
versity, stranded by party, and now sifted and 
searched for mineral wealth. How many British 
families has it enriched, and how many has it 
ruined! What English homestead has not some 
immediate or remote connection with “the isle 
of springs,” or some interest in its fortune? It 
is one of our noblest colonial possessions, and de- 
serves much more than trivial and temporary 


‘regard. Though a speck on the map, it is the 
queen of the British Antilles; and in fertility of 
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soil, riches of productions, variety and salubrity | 


of climate, magnificence of scenery, and conve- | 
nience of geographical position, yields to few of 
the islands that stud and gem the globe. Look | 
at its place in the Caribbean waters. It is pro- | 
tected from hurricanes (long unknown in it) by 
a girdle of islands, consisting of the Windward 
Islands, Porto Rico, St. Domingo, and Cuba; 
among the West Indies it is central; and for the 
various lines of European and United States’ 
traffic with Central America, it is admirably situ- 
ated as a shelter and adepot. And when Central 
America is opened for shipping, and the Caribbean 
Sea becomes the highway of the world, what be- 
nefits must such an island as Jamaica at once 
reap and confer? With plains so fertile, with 
mountains and hills so fruitful and grand, with 
ample shelter for shipping around it, with mine- 
ral resources so rich in initial development, with 
a large and promising population, with English 
Janguage, laws, and institutions, and, above all, 
with the blessings of the Christian religion, Ja- 
maica cannot, will not, sink. She will yet emerge 
out of darkness, to combine secular prosperity 
with political liberty and Christian truth. 

Who that has seen this noble island, and so- 
journed in it, can disregard or forget it? Years 
have rolled away since we saw its glorious chain 
of hills recede from our vision, and many more 
have gone since we caught the first glimpse of its 
proud appearance; and, though we may never 
have the pleasure of secing it again, we love to 
remember it, and must ever desire its peace and 
prosperity. We have inhaled its haleyon morning 
breezes, cool and balmy as the air of Eden; we 
have listened to the murmurs, and followed the 
windings of its beautiful streams; we have feasted 
our eyes on the living verdure and graceful forms 
of its palms and canes; we have climbed and 
crowned its successive elevations, and thence looked 





down on such groupings and distributions of na- 
ture as we have nowhere else beheld. We have 
proved the hospitality, the courtesy, and kind- 
ness of its people; and while mind and memory, 
while heart and hope endure, we must cherish its’ 


image and influence, and rejoice in its welfare. 
‘lo write of it now is a labour of love, which 
may perchance provoke some abler pen, or enlist. 
on its behalf some eflicient sympathy, or gladden 
some of its warm-hearted and worthy sons. 

In our recollections of this land we shall eschew 
statistics as too dull and dry for our present pur- | 
pose, except to say that an island averaging 150 
miles long and 55 broad, that contains about 
400,000 inhabitants, that rises into the clouds 8,000 | 
feet above the sea level, that has been ours since | 
1655 and the world’s since 1494, that has long 
produced the very finest sugar, coffee, rum and. 
ginger, together with its own characteristic pi- 
mento, that abounds in woods of the firmest tex- 
ture and finest hue, that yields the most nutritious 
food and the most valued fruits, that could fur- 
nish, as experiment has proved, abundance of the 
finest cotton, is a land to be regarded by the uti- 
litarian as well as the tasteful, and that justifies the 
enthusiasm it kindles, and the affection it inspires. 








In the order of description, as in the order of 
creation, vegetable life precedes animal. The 
vegetation of Jamaica is singularly rich and luxu- 
riant. The late lamented Dr. Macfadyen, of 
Kingston, who fell a victim to Asiatic cholera, 
and to his own professional struggles against it, 
ascertained and assorted no less than 598 bota- 
nical species in the plain of Liguanea alone. 
Bridges, the annalist of Jamaica, remarks that 
‘‘when the European discoverers first reached the 
Antilles, they found all the islands covered with 
deep forests, whose enormous timbers were bound 
together by an infinite variety of parasitical plants 
peculiar to the tropics, forming gloomy bowers 
and impenetrable masses of the deepest shade. 
The annual fall of the leaves in these virgin 
woods, their decomposition, and the natural de- 
struction of the ponderous trunks which bore 
them, withered by age, or felled by lightning, 
rendered the earth they covered extremely rich, 
and forced a prodigious vegetation in those plants 
which arose as substitutes to the fallen. The 
trees springing from cliffs, or the summits of 
mountains, were, for the most part, of the hardest 
texture; while the valleys, fertilized at the ex- 
pense of the mountains, were filled with timbers 
of a softer nature; beneath which grew those 
succulent plants which the earth liberally pro- 
duced to supply the wants of its natural inhabit- 
ants. Among these, the Caribbean cabbage, the 
sweet potatoe, the igname, and the couch-couch, 
are of indigenous growth.” He also remarks 
that patches of fern, in the interior forests, long 
marked the sterility caused by the unskilful and 
exhaustive cultivation of the aboriginal Indians, 
who confined themselves to the rude production 
of the cocoa and ginger, unassisted nature sup- 
plying all their wants. Some sort of sugar-cane 
appears to have been indigenous to Jamaica, but 
under English sovereignty the Bourbon cane and 
the invaluable Guinea grass have been intro- 
duced. Cocoa was the favourite staple of the 
Spaniards in Jamaica, and at first of the English, 


and was also indigenous. Ginger is easily grown 
but exhausts the soil. The indigo plant once 
greatly flourished in the English settlements. 


Pimento, or allspice, sometimes called Jamaica 
pepper, is the island’s most distinctive produce, 


and grows on a handsome tree in the uplands and 


hills. At some distance, the bark appears as if it 
had been lately whitewashed; the fruit is ga- 
thered by breaking off the smaller branches, 
which, carefully done, serves as a pruning ; and, 
generally, the crop is large only in alternate 
years. Pasture lands dotted with pimento trees, 
as in the parish of Saint Anne, present a beautiful 
park-like aspect. What sugar equals the best of 
Jamaica in granulation, colour, saccharine matter, 


‘and flavour? Mocha itself cannot beat the best 


Port Royal coffee. And what land produces a 
finer or more wholesome spirit than old Jamaica 
rum? The island produces also maize, or Indian 
corn, proved by analysis to be more nutritive than 
any extra-tropical corn; and produces the date, 
cocoa-nut, sago-palm, cabbage-palm, palma Christi 
or castor oil, bitterwood, camphor, sassafras, cin- 











namon, Barbadoes aloes, croton Eleuthera, tobacco, | 
cassava, so useful for cakes and starch, limes, 
lemons, citron, and orange. There is also a para- 
sitical plant in the uplands which yields a milky 
iluid, that forms a substance like India-rubber. | 
The prickly pear and several other species of. 
cacti abound. Dr. King, of Glasgow, in a great 
anti-slavery meeting in Spanish Town, the capital, 
in 1849, at which the Bishop of Jamaica presided, 
observed with equal truth and eloquence, “ Your 
soil is confessed to be generally excellent. The 
weeds of your public roads are the ornamental 
plants of our greenhouses and hothouses. Your 
very wilds are orchards. ‘he grandeur of your) 
mountains is qualified only by the soft charms of 
their vegetation, and the beauty of nature has 
transformed your rocky cliffs into hanging gar- | 
dens. Your isle has a central position in the 
ocean, as if to receive and to dispense the riches | 
of the earth.” 

Jamaica contains a great variety of wood for. 
the manufacture of beautiful furniture, and for 
the construction or completion of buildings, though | 
probably only a part is yet known. 


Besides its 
well-known mahogany, now scarce, there are 
cedar, yacca, mahoe, ebony, wild orange, yellow 
sanders, bully tree, lignum vite, brazaletta, | 
maiden plum, mountain guava, and several others. 
The cotton tree excels every other, in size and | 
grandeur ; rising and spreading, in its enormous | 


trunk and majestic branches, like the lord of the | 
forest. It flourishes in both the lowlands and_ 
the hills; but its wood is so soft that it serves) 
scarcely any purpose but to be scooped out for | 
canoes. Its exquisitely fine cotton is not manu- | 
factured. At a certain elevation tern begins to | 
abound, and in the higher mountains it becomes | 
a tree. ‘The varieties are very great, and many | 
of the ferns are delicately tine. The ugly trumpet | 
tree is spared to shade the coffee. The sandbox 
tree is large, handsomely shaped, with fine foliage, 
and takes its name from the boxes in which its 
seeds are enclosed, and which, if plucked in time, 
make pretty sand-boxes; but if allowed to re- | 
main on the tree till they ripen, burst with con- | 
siderable ncise and scatter the seeds around. 
‘Thus the Author of nature provides for the dis- | 
tribution as well as preservation of the species. | 
Parasitical plants abound everywhere, except at 
the greatest heights, and, if allowed to grow, in- | 
tertwine and cover everything. One kind, called 
‘‘the Scotchman,” encircles trees from bottom to 
top, and eventually kills them. We are not ac- | 
countable for the name, or for any aspersion it 
may denote, neither do we consent to any dis- 
paragement of our canny cousins beyond the 
border. ‘The chewstick may be ground into an 
excellent tooth-powder; and nothing is more 
common than to see negro women, early in the 
morning, as they walk the streets, or emerge from 
their places of rest, freshening the pearly white- | 
ness of their teeth with a piece of the chewstick, 
used as a tooth-brush. The sensitive plant grows 
in the pastures, in some places very abundantly. 
The plant called “live for ever” will grow any- 
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| varicty of pre-existing food. 


delicious of all fruits. 





where, even hung up in the house, and is so 


indestructible and prolific that it soon becomes a 
very troublesome weed. The fruit of the akee, 
transplanted from Africa, is a very palatable ar- 
ticle of food, and is often eaten with salt fish. 
Justice cannot be done to Jamaica without a 
word or two on esculent vegetation. The yam, 
now known in England, needs neither description 
nor eulogy. Even an Lrishman would utterly for- 
get the potatoe, in his enjoyment of the white and 
Indian yam. The latter yam, commonly called 
‘‘yampy,’’ is exceedingly delicate and pleasant. 
The sweet potatoe is very agreeable occasionally, 
but is too sweet for constant use. The cocoa, 
very different from the cocoa palm, and the cocoa 
for beverage, is not so fine a root as the yam, but 
of a firmer texture, and more in use among the 
negroes. The enormous leaves and _ beautiful 
clusters of the plaintain and banana greatly 
heighten the picturesque appearance of the field 
or garden: the banana may be roasted or eaten 
as it is plucked; and the plaintain, roasted before 
it is quite ripe, is one of the most grateful articles 
of food. Roasted breadfruit is very pleasant and 


‘nutritive; but the tree, though remarkably hand- 


some, and very productive, is not extensively cul- 
tivated, and has not realised the design of its in- 
troduction, probably owing to the abundance and 
Nothing can exceed, 
nothing of the sort equals, the mucilaginous and 
highly nutritive ochropod, especially in soup. 
The celebrated soup, called ‘* pepper-pot,” is 
chiefly composed of meat, dried fish, and pepper, 
and corresponds to the ‘‘mullicatawney” of the 
East Indies. The beautiful cabbage tree, or cab- 
bage palm, growing in the mountains to the 
height of 150 tect and upwards, forms at its sum- 
mit and just beneath its beautiful crown of foliage, 
a leafy heart, which our own cauliflower cannot 
equal; but to obtain the precious morsel the tree 
must be felled. The avocado pear grows on a 
large tree; it is usually eaten with pepper and 
salt, and in conjunction with animal food ; but its 
richness and fineness, like the sweetness of honey, 
must be experienced to be understood: there 1s 
nothing in England that can at all be compared to 


‘it. For the invalid and for the thirsty traveller, 


no beverage can surpass the cocoa-nut water; and 
the jelly of the young cocoa-nut is one of the most 
Most of the fruits seem to 
want, at the first and to the European palate, a 
little of the European acidity; but the pine- 
apple, the neesberry, the star-apple, the grenadillo, 


the guava, the mango, the custard-apple, the 


sweet sop and the sour sop, the cherimoyer, the 
citron, the orange, the mammee, the shaddock, 
the pomegranate, the jack, the Jamaica goose- 
berry, the Tahiti apple, the genip, the melon, 


the tamarind, the papaw, the cashew, with others, 
are found to afford great variety and fineness of 


flavour; and they might all be greatly improved 
by cultivation, which is scarcely ever bestowec 
upon any of them; for agriculture, and not horti- 
culture, has been the study and occupation of 
Jamaica, and is, unquestionably, its chief interest. 
In the mountains are to be found the English 
strawberry, apple, pea, potatoe, asparagus, and 
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artichoke. Indeed there is scarcely any European 
fruit or vegetable but may be cultivated at some 
elevation. ‘Throughout the year, there is a con- 
stant succession and variety of food. With the 
varied and abundant produce of the island itself, 
and the continuous imports from Great Britain 
and the United States, there is no want of appro- 
riate and accepti ble nutriment for either the 
healthy or the invalid, the delicate or the robust. 
Verv fine mutton and beef. m: ay be had in the 
mountains, though in the lowlands the beef is 
often lean and tough ; 


‘gathering clouds, 


and from the fresh and. 


salt water very excellent and various fish is ob- | 


tained, as mudfish, eels, calapava, kingfish, groupa, 
mackarel, barracooter, lobster, prawns, shrimps, 
mullet, jack, and many others. ‘The black crab of 
Jamaica is much esteemed. 

One of the greatest luxuries in the lowlands is 
an early morning drive. Setting off before sun- 
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lurid lightning, and pealing 
thunder; night and day, for several days in suc- 
cession, the waters pour down as if emptied from 
innumerable buckets, the streets become deep and 
rapid streams, the rivers overflow their banks and 
sweep away cottages and bridges ; and then again 
the rains sudde nly cease, the 1 sun shines out with 
unclouded light and intense heat, vegetation re- 

vives with great vigour, and tracts of land that 
erewhile seemed nothing but clay and dust, 

become green and gay with luxuriant grass and 
bright yell ow flowers. It is after such rains, pre- 

ceded by such drouglits, that bilious fever chiefly 
pre vails, that me dical practitioners are ceasclessly 


out, and that death gathers an abundant harvest. 


rise, you find the air refreshingly cool, and feel as | 


if you were inhaling the very atmosphere of para- 
dise. 
when occasion calls; but the knowing ones, who 
study the welfare of themselves and their horses, 
and journey at their own option, rest during the 
noontide heats, and travel in the cool of the 
morning and afternoon. The interval between 
sunset and dark is very short ; and as the sun be- 
gins to disappear the heavy dews begin to fall, 
which prudent people, especially the delic ate, 
avoid. But at midnight the fall of the dew has 
ceased, and then travelling may be commenced at 
any hour with safety. As the morning light pre- 


vails, the foliage appears wet with dew, as if 


heavy rain had fallen; but long before the usual 
hour of breakfast, every trace of dew dis sappears, 
under the glowing heat of the ascending sun. 
Nothing is more striking, in very dry seasons, 
than the contrast between the parche d and arid 
lowlands and the verdant, woody, and grass- 
grown hills. Below, between the shore and the 
base of the mountains, or in the bottom of deep 
interior valleys, there is scarcely a blade of grass, 
and vegetable life appears almost extinct, except 
in the hardy cacti, the penguin, the logwood, 
cashew, and ebony trees; above, where vege- 
table life aspires to the clouds, and attracts the 
skyey juices, the luxuriant Guinea-grass covers 
the hills to the very summit; and. the parasitical | 
plants form lofty and extende d masses of the finest 
festooning; while the trees are clad with the 
richest foliage, and the gardens of the peasantry , 
are either largely yielding, or largely promising, 
what is pleasant to the eye and good tor food. In 
the plains, the traveller ‘becomes wearied and ex- 
hausted from the intense heat of a cloudless, tro- 
pical sky; but as he winds his upward way 
among the interlacing hiils, 
bamboo groves and over-arching trees, he feels as 
if sudenly transferred to another land and in- 
spired with new lite. But the lowlands them- 
selves exhibit strange scenic contrasts. When 
protracted drought appears to have nearly annihi- 
lated vegetation, and Guinea- “grass for the cattle 


Travelling in Jamaica is done at all hours, | 


and in the shade of 


The chief agricultural produce of the lowlands is 
the sugar cane; and those estates which he close 
to the hills and climb their gentlest acclivities, so 
as to catch the mountain rains, are often flourish- 


ing and remunerative; while sugar estates, far- 
| . : . e . 2 ’ 
| ther off, are often parched and languisiing. The 


value of sugar estates depends upon situation and 

soil, and upon facilities for the cheap and easy 
shipment of sugar and rum, arising from good 
roads and contiguous harbours. 

It is difficult to describe the mountains of Ja- 
maica. They form the chief portion of the island, 
running through its whole length, frem east to 
west, in an unbroken chain, w hich towers to the 
greatest altitude in the eastern end, forming the 
celebrated Blue Mountains ; then dips towards the 
centre, shoots up again in the Bull Head Peak, and 
sinks again, but never meanly, towards the western 
extremity. Along the northern side of this fine 
mountain range, the acclivities are generally more 
gentle and beautiful ; along the southern side more 
abrupt and bold, and often with huge projections 
seaward. The chief plains are on the southern 
side, and the prince of them is Liguanea, under 


the mountains of St. Andrew, and surrounding the 





| 


city of Kingston. The Blue Mountains are chiefly 
in the parishes of St. David and Port Royal, and 
take their name from the blue aspect which, to 


‘the spectator on the plains or on the vessel’s deck, 


they uniformly present, as they proudly climb the 


-azure vault, and veil their head in clouds. Driv- 
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mity, ¢ 


ing six miles from Kingston, along a good road, 
past the Kingston Waterworks, and partly by the 
banks of the “Hope River, you reach the quondam 
, Botanical Gardens. Changing wheel for saddle, 
you climb the lower hills ‘and skirt an extended 
and narrow valley, till you crown its upper extre- 
called ‘Guava Ridge,’’ which divides the 

valley you have past from a capacious basin before 
you, drained by the Yallahs River, and separated 
by a range of higher hills from another valley 
be yond, Which is drained by Negro River, an ulti- 
mate confluence of the Yallahs. North of this 
further valley, proudly soars Blue Mountain Peak, 
8,000 feet, or upwards of a mile, above the sea- 
level, wrapping his head in mist and drinking the 
frequent shower. Crossing these valleys, and the 
intermediate hills, at certain seasons you see the 
coffee fields white with blossoms, as if covered 


has to be supplied from the contiguous or distant with snow; and you inhale the rich odour of the 
hills, a rainy season (May or October) sets in, with 


coffee flower, which is a jessamine. At length, 
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scaling the peak by a path through the bushes | 


and trees, you have a prospect, in a clear day, 
east, west, north, and south, of mountains and 
plains, of earth and sea, which can neither be de- 
scribed nor forgotten, and which well repays the 
fatigue of ascent. 


masses, you may gaze upon magnificent panoramas 
— on hill o’erlapping or o’ertopping hill, stretch- 
ing into the dim distance, or aspiring to the celes- 
tial canopy — on spreading plains beneath — on 


scenes for poetry and song. 
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Who can forget the land that gave him birth, 
and that nourished him into manhood? Not 
that I love Jamaica less, but that I love Father- 
land more.’’ The mountains of Jamaica are fitting 
Wending your way 


. along the sinuous roads, among and around the 
From many a hill-top, in these mountain-— 


sugar estates far down in the plains, looking like | 


gardens—on the towns of Kingston and Port 
Royal, with their noble harbours, tlanked by Fort 
Augusta and the Apostles’ Battery —and on “the 
sea, the sea, the open sea’ beyond— thinking, 


off and of beloved lands beyond the Atlantic, wish- 
ing to be a passenger homewards in one of those 
sheeted or steaming fubrics, and recollecting child- 
hood, school, and youth :— 
‘There is a land of every land the pride, 

Beloved by Heaven, o'er all the world beside ; 

Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons emparadise the night. 


In every clime, the magnet of the soul, 
Touch'd by remembrance, trembles to that pole.” 


ever-varying hills and the cottages and villages of 
the peasantry; gazing upon the precipitous road- 


| side descents, on the one hand, and upon the suc- 
cessive elevations, on the other — the deep ravines 


and gorges—the ample valleys and confluent 
streams, you may contemplate the loves of the 


clouds and the mountains, and the abundant pro- 


geny of rains, mills, and rivers; you may expa- 


tiate, with fancy and feeling, upon the aspects of 
-aland ennobled by freedom and consecrated by 
as we have thought, while we gazed, of friends far, 





religion. Following the road of a frontier ridge, 
you reach an opening in the hills, whence you 
see, with equal distinctness, on the one hand, 
Blue Mountain Peak and the basin of the Yallahs 
beneath, interspersed with coffee-works, negro 
villages, and places of worship; and on the other 
hand, the hills melting into the lowlands, and the 
plains declining into the sea. 

Such are some of our recollections of the 
vegetation and scenery of our Queen of the 
West. 
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Litere mel est vite. 
life. 
thousands and tens of thousands of luxurious 
readers are ready to attest its truth. Of late 
years the taste for literature, of some kind or 


The saying has become a proverb, and head against the others. 
industrious scribblers who supply the 


Literature is the honey of! rather rivals, each one endeavouring to make 


Who are vag | >—these 
emund of 


‘the million? whose literary honey is retailed at 
the rate of tour or five thousand lines for a penny, 


other, has wonderfully extended, and descended— | 
who spin those interminable yarns, that last from 
one year’s end to another— who furnish this 


from the upper and leisurely classes, through the 
middle and well-to-do classes, down, down, down 
to the lower and lowest orders. 
of England and Scotland is fast becoming a reading 
world; and solid acres of solid small print are 
rushing forth from a thousand steam presses, to 
feed the insatiable appetite of hungry millions. 
The appetite grows daily by what it feeds on— 
and this alone is perhaps no bad sign of the 
quality of the food. It were a curious speculation 
to test and taste this low-priced honey. Like 
Jonathan son of Saul, we may dip the end of our 
staff in it some day; at present we go in search 
of the working Bees who provide it. These bees 
have no common hive, unless it be the printing 


The whole world | 


with a couple of works of art into the bargain — 


vast mass of intellectual pabulum, such as it is? 


Let us take a glance at one or two specimens that 
have fallen in our way; the rule of simple multi- 
plication will help us to the rest. 


Mr. Patrick Sanguine came to town about 
twenty years ago, or something less, in the hey- 
day of youth, with a brace of epic poems in his 


‘portmanteau, and twenty more in his head. He 
brought letters of introduction to some of the first 
literary men of the day, and was not a little proud 
of an intimacy with the poet Campbell, who gave 
him good advice, and lent him the key of Lincoln's 


office; they dwell and labour apart in solitary 
By some means or other, perhaps through the 


cells, and must be diligently sought out, or they 
will not be found. It is usual to denominate the 
contributors to a standard journal, its literary 


Inn Gardens, where, by a poetical ficuon, he might 


fancy himself in Areadia, in the centre of London, 


interest or recommendation of the Bard of Hope, 


he contrived to get his grand epic poem, enti 


staff; but the writers who cater for the poor 
print, and he canvassed the whole town tor sub- 


man’s amusement, do not come under the denomi- 
nation; they are not a staff, if by that we are to 


‘‘ Wickedness, or the Devil in Everything,”’ into 


scribers, while it was going through the ' 


understand a combination of forces; they are:carrying about with him a sheet of very 
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verse as a specimen, and heading his subscription | to need his services some twelve months ago in 


list with the name of the Queen Dowager, who | 
was down for a dozen copies. There was not a 


happier man in being than Patrick, while this 


process was going on. 


tongue enabled him to seduce, and spent them 
with the liberality of a prince, in the company of 
a few choice spirits, who frequented his favourite 
tavern. He became the lion of second-rate soirées, 
and enacted the character in first-rate style. His 
conversation was an inexhaustible flow of humour 
and high spirits; he told capital stories, and sung 


his own songs, and laughed, and made others laugh | \ 


the live-long night. ‘By and by his poem came 
out, and his patrons and the public were effee- 
tually puzzled for a few days — but not long. A 
few brief criticisms in the newspapers and the lite- 
rary journals, followed close upon the publication. 
They were cannon shots to Patrick’s reputation 
and pretensions, and blotted him out at once and for 
ever from the catalogue of the bards, and, what 
was worse for him, from the position he had 
assumed. Patrick disappeared all at once from 
socicty, and from his lodgings in Surrey-street, 
and w ent no man knew whither. The “ Wicked- 
ness’’ was plously rejected by the whole town, 
with the exception of the butterman; shoals of|m 
uncut copies found their way into the threepenny 
box of the stall bookseller, where, thumbed by 
errand-boys and splashed ‘with mud, they lay 
month after month, till the annual (6 we isting ”’ 

came round, and then they finally disappeared. 
By this time Patrick was well nigh wasted him- 
self, and came forth from his hiding. place with 
woe-worn face, and seedy, threadbare garb. Poets 
must live, as well as other men, and our poor 
poet, urged by grim necessity, began to besiege 
the publishers for employment; he could not 
afford to take “No” for an answer, and would 
not take it. Luckily the penny broadsheet started 
into being, and Patrick clutched upon the skirts 
of it with the tenacity of a barnacle. Ife soon 
installed himself as working poet to the concern, 


and taking the oracular dep: tment, spent his | 


days and nights i in the concoction of riddles, cha- 
rades, conundrums, and rebuses, by manufacturing 


which, at the charge of one shilling each, and | 


doing them into verse, he managed, though but in 
a scurvy way, to solve the difficult problem which 
his stomach was perpetually propounding. ‘Then! 
he made the fortunate discovery, that though he 


could not make an epic poem, he could make, nay | 


he had a sublime talent for making, an index. 
He worked this idea to good purpose, and by per- 


severing in his suit to ‘the publishers, contrived | 


to gct one from the tailor, and again shone as a 
literary man in a decent garb. ‘hen he made a 
descent upon the renow ned firm of Messrs. Cutem 
and Dryem, and offered to immortalise their panta- 
loons upon terms which it was not consisient with 
their principles to decline, and he did immortalise 
them, turning at length the heroic couplets of his | 
‘* Wickedness” to some account, by altering them 


He drew a few pounds | 
from the publisher occasionally, on the strength : 
of the goodly list of subscribers which his voluble | 
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the matter of an index, and procuring his address 
from the printer, sought him out. Plunging into 
_adark archway leading from the Strand down to the 
margin of the river, we found the door of the house 
standing open, and following the directions of a 
slip-shod dirty-faced maiden of fifteen years, and 
‘five times fifteen rags and patches, we ascended the 
_mud-dried staircase to the fourth and topmost floor. 


| Here we tapped at the ‘‘ second door on the right,”’ 


and being requested by a jovial voice to ‘‘ come 
in,’ entered. There sat Patrick upon a chair 
without a back, in front of a rusty grate lacking 





the middle bar, and an ashy fire. A coarse apron 
ras tied round his middle, and a blanket drawn 
| from the unmade bed was thrown over his shoul- 
ders and pinned round his neck. He had just 
finished the operation of cooking a pound of po- 
tatoes, in a saucepan as big as a  band- box, which 
he had borrowed from his landlady, and having 
tucked up his shirt sleeves, was in the act of peel- 
ing and eating them with a little salt screwed up 
in paper. His dining table was the flat bottom 
of his portmanteau turned upside down. The 
small deal dressing-table was covered with a lit- 
ter of papers, newspaper cuttings, pens, and an 
earthenware jar of ink, among w “hich lay a clean 
pair of wristbands for out- door wear. His gentle- 

manly coat and hat hung behind the door, whence 
they were only displaced, it was evident, when 
he had occasion to go abroad. 

He rose on our entrance, and motioned us to a 
seat —on the edge of the bed. ‘‘ Good morning, 
sir — Mr. I believe — you catch me doing 
the anchorite, you see — I ought to apologize — 
but it’s quite classical, you know. Seneca dined 
upon turnips. I prefer potatoes myself, as less 
watery ; by the way, Ihave a plan for making 
them cook themse Ives, but that’s a secret at pre- 
sent, as I intend to make a paragraph, perhaps a 
little paper, of it, for our broad shect. You have 
brought me a volume, I believe, to be indexed — 
that is, if understood Mr. 'T ypes aright. You 
may depend upon having it fairly done and in 
time — you have only to name the day. I never 
disappoint the press—that is one of my prin- 
ciples— why should J? The press is the best 
friend Ihave.’”’ Thus he ran on for some minutes 
‘without drawing breath, and occupying himself the 

while in shovelling coals from under the bed upon 
the fire—in replacing the towel which had served 
as a tablecloth upon the key of the cupboard 
‘door, in carrying the saucepan to the landing, in 
‘righting the portmanteau, in drawing on his boots, 
| and polishing them when on, in w ashing his hands, 
‘in buttoning on his wristbands, mounting a clean 
“dickey ” which he extracted from the cupboard 
without opening it wider than to allow for the 
admission of his hand—in throwing off his blanket 
and apron, and induing his glossy coat. ‘‘ Now, 
my-dear sir,’ said he, ‘I am ready to receive 
your orders before | go out —you will excuse 
these little mysteries of my poor toilet, I know; 
my apartment is but circumscribed, you see; 
but what of that? better men than I have occu- 








just a little to suit the pantaloons. We happened | pied less room before to-day —there’s no philo- 
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sophy in grumbling,” &c. &e. Patrick received 
our directions, and executed them carefully and 
punctually. ; 
Any one who would estimate the poor poet's 
ways and means and enjoyments from the above 
scene, would do even the miserable grade which 
he occupies in the profession of literature an in- 
justice. Itisa part of Patrick's principles to “put 
the screw on,” as he terms it, within doors, in 
order that he may show the best possible front to 
the world—the enemy — without. He works 
hard, and drudges painfully throughout the 
day, and though it consumes the best part of 
his hardly-won capital to make a genteel appear- 
ance, yet he zs gentecl in the eye of the public, 
and would turn the screw yet tighter rather than to 
appear otherwise. His enjoyments, which are not 
of the fireside species, come in at the end of the 
day. His connection with the press and its pur- 
veyors, slender as it is, procures him the means 


of gratuitous admission to a long list of places of | 


public entertainment, which he can frequent as 
often as he pleases, and which he does frequent, 
almost nightly. His true home is the multitudinous 
family party assembled at the theatre, the concert, 
or at some public spectacle, and his real banquet 
is the tavern board, where chops, steaks, and kid- 
neys mingle their fleshy flavours with the odours 
of port-wine negus, and brandy and water. There 
is a chance yet open to Patrick. If he steer 
clear of intemperance, he will rise into a sub- 
editor one of these days, and, by the judicious 
exercise of scissors and pen, earn for himself a 
standing position as ‘‘a member of the press.” 
Herr Klauer Heimlos is a bushy-bearded Ger- 


man of our acquaintance, who having imbibed | 


certain republican notions, made himself too busy 


at the outbreak in Vienna in 1848, and before the | 
year was out found it not merely expedient, but , 


imperative, to fly to some other city of refuge. 
He arrived in England without a dollar in his 
pocket, but with as black a beard and as fine and 
aristocratic-looking a physiognomy as ever sur- 
mounted the manly proportions of five fect eleven. 
It so fell out—whether it was an act of sheer 
prudence or extreme folly we do not pretend to 
determine—that, being qualitied by poverty for a 
trial of matrimony in the abstract, he married an 
English waiting-maid before he had learned the 
English tongue. 


breach bristling with bayonets. He began trans- 


lating, with the aid of his wife, who had to mould | 
his broken English into shape, the thousand and | 
He applied | 


one romances of the German school. 
to a broad-sheet proprietor, and having got his 
. first piece accepted at a bread-and-cheese price, he 
contracted with his employer to furnish a thousand 
lines a weck at the rate of two shillings the hun- 
dred. His work is about three times as toilsome 
as that of a mill-horse. He and his wife have 
been at it now for about three years, without once 
failing in supplying the quota agreed upon. The 
liberal publisher, however, like the Laird of Buchan, 


fearing lest the influx of too much wealth should 


The small savings of the lady | 
were very soon exhausted, and then Herr Heimlos | 
rushed into literature like a forlorn hope into a_ 
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sap the energies of his voluminous author, has 
considerately withheld two-thirds of the payment. 
The receipts for labour done have actually been 
eight-pence, and no more, for every hundred 
printed lines—the rest being allowed to stand 
over and accumulate as a debt—of course a debt 
of honour, to be liquidated when the publisher 
takes to dealing in that article. 

Terence Donohoo, Esq., took a degree at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and was intended by his guardians 
for the priesthood; but an accidental discussion 
with a friend made him a Protestant. He for- 
sook the church, and for want of any other choice 
commenced studying for the bar. He occupies at 
present upper chambers in the Temple; but the 
law has been but a step-mother to him, and he 
has never yet received a brief that was worth re- 
ceiving. He lives upon literature and tobacco. 
His pipe, a blackened meerschaum which never 
leaves his mouth, is part of his portrait. He 
smokes and writes, penning and puffing together, 
all the day and half the night. His lucubrations 
are on diverse subjects and of a very various cha- 
racter—novels and romances, history, topography, 
and matters of science, criticisms dramatic and 
artistic, essays ethical and intellectual, and politi- 
cal diatribes of the ultra-democratic cast. His 
performances are too vague and mysterious for the 
sober tone of the monthlies, but he finds a voice 
in the weekly penny broad-sheet, among the 
readers of which he is regarded as a “ great gun,” 
and with the editorship of which he has something 
to do. He can write upon all subjects, no matter 
what, and keeps a pile of manuscripts of various 
lengths constantly upon hand ready to fill up any 
vacuum that may occur. His office is a complete 
manufactory of cheap literature, where there is 
ever a good stock on hand ready to supply any 
sudden demand. During assize time he is away 
from chambers, and busy at the printing-office, 
having stuck upon the door of his outer room a 
notice, ‘‘Gone upon Circuit.” He is known to 
every publisher of a weekly sheet, and to every 
| printer too, between Charing Cross and Saint Paul's 
Churchyard, and is regarded as a sort of universal 
| ‘* pis aller,” a last resource to be had recourse to 
at the last moment when expected contributions 
} 
| 





have failed to arrive, and a blank has to be filled 
up. He is an amazingly clever fellow, and clever 
in nothing so much as in making a very little wit 
go a very long way. He can write ten chapters 
on a button-hole, and ten more if they are wanted 
by way of second thoughts upon the same subject. 
He would describe the journey from one end of 
_Chancery-lane to the other at greater length than 
an average writer would occupy in narrating the 
circumnavigation of the globe. His boast is, in 
short, that he can go any lengths upon any topic 
—and he can do it too. Of course he is a valuable 
-man—and he knews his value. He and such as he 
are the back-bone of the penny broad-sheet, which 
being an omnivorous monster, devouring literature 
by the ream, must be fed to the minute when 
feeding time comes. 

The Reverend Paul Polyglott, seven years ago, 
was 4 poor curate, officiating in one of the black, 
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sooty, and smoky suburbs of London, and ‘‘passing| year, under stipulations that he should supply 
poor with forty poundsa year.” He had the finest | from his own pen a certain number of columns 
opportunity in the world for the practice of »bsti- | weekly. The reverend gentleman agreed to the 
nence and self-denial, being surrounded with the | proposal—threw up his cure of souls, out of re- 
miserably needy and wretched of the worst and | gard to his own body, and entered upon the work. 
most demoralized class. His manse was a three-| He is now a sharp thorn in the sides of that 
pair back room, abutting upon a soap-boiler’s church of which he was once an unadorned pillar, 
chimney, where he was supposed to dwell in the | and has laid the whole enormities of its ecclesi- 
odour of sanctity—and putrefaction, and to shine astical system bare to the comprehension of clown 
as a light in a dark place, to the edification of his | and cobbler, and continues his elucidations to the 
parishioners. Unfortunately, however, for the in- | present hour, vastly to the satisfaction of that 
terests of his cure, he had no excessive predilec- | large section of the public, who prefer the out- 
tions for playing the part of the Man of Ross; side of the church to the inside. He lives and 
there was a dash of the reformer in his composi- writes incog., under a pseudonym well known to 
tion, and a most inconsistent longing for the the public. ‘Among the orthodox, his productions 
means and appliances of gentility “and comfort pass for those of an infidel — though it would be 
made him uneasy. At length, as his one black difficult to say why, unless it be that he satirically 
suit grew threadbare, he ‘began to cast about enforces the practices of Christianity upon those 
seriously for some means of providing an income whom the public pays so well for the profession 
which should enable him to assume the appear- | of it. He declares that he is still a preacher as 
ance of something at least better than a scarecrow. | much as ever — the only difference being, that he 
He naturally, as a man of letters, turned to the has transferred his instructions from the flock to 
grey-goose quill, and as naturally, having taken | the shepherds, as the parties in his estimation most 
up the pen to write, wrote of his own grievances, | in need of them 
and the grievances of his order. A caustic paper We might multiply such individual instances 
virulently attacking the ‘‘ ten thousand pounders” as the above ad infinitum. The cheap pennyworth 
of the church —the bishops «nd the pluralists — has called into being a whole army of authors and 
was with many misgivings, and not without some authoresses, among the ranks of which are to be 
secret remorse, forwarded to the Editor of the found numbers of. poor an half-starved profes- 
“Penny Smashall.” It was immediately ac- sionals waiting for employment — governesses out 
cepted and printed, and a guinea returned to the of place, or in place and villanously paid — super- 
writer, much to his delectation and enlightenment. annuated and unpensioned ladies’ maids and com- 
Paul eyed the guinea with considerable interest —— panions — single women more or less educated — 
put it in his pocket, and mended his pen. This and great girls and gawky boys anxious tosee them- 
stimulus was all that was wanted. He soon set selves in print. The result is, that the avenues 
his wits to work to improve the connection which to the press are choked up with aspirants for 
he had thus established with the press. He literary reputation or literary reward. One effect 
enned more hard words against the abuses of the of it all is, the gradual improvement of the mon- 
ehurch, and reecvived more guineas—and made ster mass of literature which is daily devoured. 
the discovery ere long, that the heavier metal he In the attempt to improve others a crowd of un- 


fired off, the heavier was the return in gold to fledged writers are teaching themselves, and their - 


his pocket. At length the proprietor of the improvement is becoming manifest in the more 
“ Smashall,”’ willing to secure the continuance of healthy complexion of their productions, and in 
his services, proposed a meeting, and, after a little the growing discouragement of what is intrinsi- 
preliminary conversation, tendered him the editor- cally vicious and worthless. 

ship of the paper, with a salary of a hundred a’ : 





ST. FLORIAN; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


The defeat at Waterloo, the rapid advance of 


CHAPTER I. the British troops, the capture of Cambray by Sir 


Tne night was dark, and the lamps of the Rue! Charles Colville, of Peronne by the brigade of 
du Temple had nearly all been extinguished by a | guards under Major-General Maitland, and, last 
high wind; there was no moon visible. of all, the seizure and military occupation of the 

‘Tt was in the month after the capture of Paris, | great and glorious city of Paris—the citadel of 
in 1815, that the adventures I am about to relate | Napoleon —the heart of France, had e xasperated 
occurred to me. | the French, and excited their animosity against 
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us. Every citizen greeted us with darkened brows 
and lowering eyes. 

No officer of the Allied army could pass through 
the streets of Paris in perfect safety without being 
armed, and few went abroad from their billets or | 
cantonments after nightfall, unless in small parties 
of three or four, for mutual protection. On many 
occasions we were openly insulted and severely 
maltreated in the more solitary strects or meaner 
suburbs of the city; while in the taverns and 
restaurateurs our quarrels were frequent with the 
old men of the revolution, who had witnessed the 
decapitation of Louis and the demolition of the | 
Bastille; but still more so with the soldiers of 
Buonaparte, who were swarming in every part 
of Paris, in plain clothes, or in the rags and rem- | 
nants of their uniform. 

Those French officers whom we met at the 
promenades, on the Boulevards, in the Jardin 
des Plantes, at the theatres, or in the salons and 
billiard rooms, sought quarrels with us quite as 
frequently as their men; but these, of course, 
ended in hostile rencontres, and for the first week 
or two a morning seldom passed without a French 
or British or Prussian officer being borne, dead or 
wounded, through a mocking crowd at the barriers, 
from the Bois de Boulogne. 

In all these wanton quarrels and street assaults 
the republicans eminently distinguished them- 
selves, and often vented their pitiful spleen by 
spitting at us from the windows; by hissing and 
railing at us in language that would have disgraced 
the denizens of the infamous faubourg St. Antoine ; 
but after a time, when it became generally known 
that their great emperor had surrendered himself 
to Captain Maitland, of the Bellerophon, and sub- 
mitted to the clemency of Britain, their virulence 
abated, and their manner became somewhat changed 
towards us; though their hatred of the Russian 
troops, sharpened by the bitter memories of the - 
retreat from Moscow, was undying and inextin- 
guishable. 

It is an old story now; but Lord Wellington 
had taken every means to insure the tranquillity 
of the city, and to repress any armed outbreak, 
which must assuredly have ended in its utter de- 
struction; for the Black Eagle of Hapsburg soared 
above Montmartre, and the Union of Britain waved 
over the splendid garden, the winding walks, and 
leafy groves of the Champs Elysées; the brass 
cannon of Blucher were planted at every barrier- 
gate, loaded with grape and canister, to rake the 
streets at a moment’s notice ; while by night and 
by day, his artillerists, in their blue great coats 
and bearskin caps, remained by their guns, with 
swords drawn and matches lighted. A regiment 
of Scottish Highlanders occupied the Tuilleries ;_ 
the Prussian advanced guard was in position on 
the road to Orleans, cutting off the remnant of. 
the French army who had survived the 18th of 
June, and still obeying the baton of Davoust, were 
lingering on the banks of the Loire. Every ap- 


proach to Paris was guarded by our infantry, and 
a strong division of the Allies were encamped in 
the Wood of Boulogne, and along the nght bank | 
of the Seine, so far as St. Ouen. 
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Never was Paris, the glory of France, mote 
completely humbled since Henry of England un- 
furled his banner on its walls! 

My regiment, the 5th Hussars, were the third, 
or Sir Colquhoun Grant's cavalry brigade. We 
were quartered at Ligny, a small town on the 
Marne, about fifteen miles from Paris, where we 
occupied the ancient Benedictine monastery, which 
had been founded in the eighth century by St. 
Fursi, a Scot, as the old curé of the place informed 
me; and there, with an irreverence for which the 
public utility, the chances of war, and the orders 
of the quartermaster-general must plead our ex- 
cuse, we stabled our horses in the church, and 
stored our rations and forage in the chapel of Our 
Lady of Compassion. 

It was while matters at Paris were in the state 
I have described, that I obtained leave from parade 
one day, hooked on my pelisse and sabre, and rode 
from Ligny to visit the city of sunshine and gaiety, 
bustle and smoke, music and wine, intending to 
return to my billet, which was in the house of the 
curé, near the bridge over the Marne. 

I was in time to see the Russiins reviewed by 
the Emperor Alexander, and passed the day ver 
agreeably, visiting the Champ de Mars, the Tuil- 
leries, where the soldiers in the garb of old Gaul 
were keeping guard, as in the days of the An- 
cient Alhance; the site of the Bastille, the 
Hotel des Invalides, where many an old soldier of 
the empire saluted me with more of sternness 
than respect in their aspect; the Temple where 
the hapless Louis had been confined, and the 
noble gallery of the Louvre, on the lofty walls of 
which were many a blank where the officers of 
the Allied army had torn down and conveyed 


‘away the artistic spoils of their several nations, 


spoils wrested from every city in Europe by the 
invading armies of Napoleon. 

I dined at a restaurateur’s on a beefsteak a 
? Anglais and kickshaws, a bottle of tent dashed 
with brandy, and walked forth to enjoy a cigar 
on the Boulevards, where several of our bands 
from the Champs Elysées, and those of the Aus- 
trians from Montmartre, were playing divinely 
for the amusement of the thousands crowding 
those magnificent promenades, which, as all the 
world knows, or ought to know, encircle the good 
city of Paris, and were shaded by many a stately 
plane and lime tree, that was levelled to form the 
barricades of the last revolution. 

There were the officers of the Allies in all 
uniforms, the scarlet of Britain, the white of 
Austria, the blue of Prussia, and the green of 
Russia, with all the varieties of their different 
branches of service, horse, foot, artillery, and 
rifles; Calmucks, Tartars, Scots, Highlanders, 
and English guardsmen, jostling and mingling 
among moustachioed students of I’ Ecole de Médi- 
cine, French priests in their long plain surtouts 


and white collars, and Parisian dandies in their 
puckered trowsers, short frock coats, and little 


hats; while the ladics, seated on camp stools, 


formed each the centre of a circle, in which re- 


volved a little world of wit and chat and laughter; 
and the vendors of cigars, of bon-bons, hot coffee, 
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and iced lemonade pushed their way and a brisk abouts; and I was conscious that the gorgeously- 
trade through the crowd together. laced hussar pelisse and jacket of the th 
I had tired of all this, and was thinking of my were more than enough to excite cupidity. [I 
fifteen miles ride back to Ligny, through a rural shrunk back from the ‘Seine, on thinking of the 
district to which I was a stranger, though I had ghastly Morgue (with its rows of naked corpses 
my sabre and pistols, and luckily the latter had spread like fish on leaden trays) and the five 
been loaded by my groom. Nine o'clock was francs given by the Police of Paris for every 
tolling from the steeples of Paris; the crowds on body found in the river at daybreak. 
the Boulevards were dispersing; the bands had A low whistle made me start! 
all played the old Bourbon anthem, Vire Henri I turned round, and at that moment received a 
Quatre! and with the troops had repaired to their blow from a bludgeon, which would infallibly 
several cantonments. The trumpets of the Aus- have fractured my left temple, had not my thick 
trians had pealed their last night call from Mont- fur cap, with its long scarlet kalpeck saved me. 
martre, and the English drums from the Champs I reeled, and immediately found myself seized by 
Elysées, and the shrill Scottish pipes from the four ruffians, who flung themselves upon me, and 
Tuilleries, had replied to them. The lighted endeavoured to pinion my arms, and wrench from 
portfires of the Prussian artillery were beginning me my sabre, while they dragged me towards the 
to gleam at the Barriers. The streets were be- edge of the Quai de la Gréve. 
coming deserted and still. Strong, young, active, and exasperated, I strug- 
Turning down the Rue du Temple, as I have gled with them desperately, and succeeded in 
stated, from the Boulevard St. Martin, I endea- obtaining the hilt of my sabre, which I immedi- 
voured to make my way to the stables of the hotel ately unsheathed, for the fellow who had been 
where I had left my horse. endeavouring to drag it from my belt, grasped it 
The darkness had increased very much, and the by the sheath only; and an instant sufficed to 
oil lamps in the thoroughfares were few and far level him on the pavement, with his jaw cloven 
between, and creaked mournfully in concert with, through, and there he lay, yelling with rage and 
many a ‘signboard as they. swung to and fro to! pain, “and blaspheming in the style of the Fau- 
the full exteat of the cords that suspended them bourg St. Antoine. Upon this his companions fled. 
in the centre of the way. | Solitary as the quay had appeared, the cries of 
Aware that the streets of Paris were then far the wounded bravo brought around me a swarm 
from safe after nightfall, and that the knife of the | of vagrants from house-stairs, from nooks in the 
assassin was used as adroitly within sound of the | | "parapets of the Pont Notre Dame, and from all 
bells of Notre Dame as on the banks of the Ebro— | ‘the various holes and corners, where they had 
with my furred pelisse buttoned up, and my sabre , been nestling for the night, or hiding from the 
under my arm, I hurried on, anxious to avoid all | ‘patrols of the gensd’armes; and recognising me 
rencontres with chevaliers d’industrie and other | at once as an officer of that detested Allied army, 
vagrants, whom from time to time, by the occa-| which had swept their vast host from the plains 
sional light of the swinging lanterns, I could | of Waterloo, and prostrated the eagle and tricolor, 
perceive lurking in the shadows of porches and | they assailed me with every epithet of opprobrium 
projections of the ancient street. that hatred and malice could suggest; and there 
I soon became aware that two of these person- | was an almost universal shout of ‘‘ A la lanterne! 
ages were dogging or accompanying me, on the;a la lanterne?” in which, no doubt, my first 
opposite side of the way ; increasing their pace if’ | assailants joined; and immediately I saw a lamp 
I quickened mine, and lingering when I halted or | descend, as the cord was unfastened from the 
stepped short. Anxious to avoid brawls, for on} wall of the street, and lowered for my especial 
that point the orders of the Duke of Wellington | behoof. 
were alike stringent and severe, I continued to} Alarmed and exasperated at the danger and 
walk briskly forward, keeping a sharp eye to my | insult with which I was menaced, I endeavoured 
two acquaintance, whose dusky figures scemed | to break through the press, by threateningly bran- 
like shadows gliding along the opposite wall, for| dishing with my sabre, but though the circle 
the cold and high night wind had extinguished so} around me widened, still I was encompassed at 
many of the oil lanterns, that some of the strects | every step, and made the mark at which a piti- 
pranching off towards the Boulevard du Temple | ‘less shower of mud, stones, and abuse poured 
and the Rue St. Martin were involved in abso-| without a moment’s cessation. 
lute darkness and gloom. While some cried d Ja lanterne/ others shouted 
I was somewhat perplexed, after wandering for | for the gensd’armes and accused me of murder. I 
a considerable distance, to find myself on the; could perceive to my no small concern, that the 
margin of the Seine, which jarred against its knave I had cut down lay motionless upon the 
quays, flowing on like a dark and mov less cur- | pavement; and most unpleasant ideas floated 
rent, in w hich the twinkling lights of the Quai! before me, that even if I escaped immolation at 
de Bourbon and the gigantic shadows of the| the hands of these enraged Parisians, I might 
double towers of the church of Notre Dame were | have to encounter the ereater humiliation and 
reflected. graver terrors of Monsieur le Duc de Guiché — 
My followers had disappeared ; but my uneasi- the Cour Royale de Paris—the Chamber of Ap- 
ness was no way diminished, being well aware | peals— the Correctional Police, and Heaven only 


that the clank of my spurs might mark my where- | knew what more. 
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At this perplexing crisis, a young French offi- | most dragged me down a flight of steps, which 
cer, in the scarlet uniform of the Garde du Corps | apparently led into the bowels of the earth. 
of Louis XVIII., broke through the crowd, ex- | The appearance of the vast depth to which they 
claiming, ; | descended being increased by a few hazy oil 

“Halt! hold—in the name of the king —| lamps that twinkled at the bottom. 

Down with you, insolent citizens! Is it thus you | ‘‘ Excuse me, Monsieur,” said I; ‘‘ what the 
treat our allies? Nom d’un Pape! but I will} mischief—’tis a strange den this! I will go no 
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sabre the first that lays a finger upon him. Per- 
mit me—this way, Monsieur Officier;”’ and he put 
his arm through mine. 


We were in a low quarter of the city; the) 


crowd of squalid wretches was increasing around 
us every moment; lights flashed at the opened 
windows of the neighbouring houses, and I could 
perceive the glittering bayonets, and the great 
cocked hats of a sergeant and six gensd’armes 
hurrying along the lighted quay, either to my 
rescue or capture, but which was dubious, for 
the vagabond women and rag-pickers continued 
to yell incessantly, 

“Arrest! arrest!— seize the English mur- 
derer! away with him to the concierge !” 

My heart beat quick; but my new friend of 
the garde du corps seemed to be quite au fait 
in the management of such affairs, by the admi- 
rable tact and decision he displayed. Calling 
lustily for the gensd’armes, he suddenly grasped 
half-a-dozen of the foremost men in succession, 
and rapidly —for he was a powerful fellow, threw 
them in a heap over the wounded man, thus 
increasing the tumult, the rage, and the confusion. 

Then seizing me by the hand, he said hurriedly, 
‘*Monsieur will pardon me—but come this 
way or you will be torn to pieces!” and half 
leading, half dragging me, he conveyed me down 
a dark and narrow street. ‘‘Nom d’un Pape! I 
could not see a brother of the epaulette maltreated 


by these rascally citizens,” he continued, laughing | 


heartily at the rage and confusion of the bour- 
geois. ‘‘Ha! ha! follow me! I know how to 
escape. There are deuced few outlets, holes or 
corners, byeways or sallyports m Paris, that I 


don’t know. Ah corbceuf! didn’t they all tumble | 


delightfully over like so many ninepins? Ha! 
ha! but hark! they follow us. Hasten with me, 
Monsieur Officier, and remember that a brawl in 
this neighbourhood may prove infinitely mere 
dangerous to you than to me.” 

I was too well aware of that to resist his 
guidance and advice; and having no ambition to 
suffer, like St. Stephen, at the hands of a mob, or 
(escaping that) to figure next morning before the 
correctional police, and in the evening endure a 
reprimand from Wellington, I fairly turned, and, 
accompanying my guide, ran at full speed along 
the dark alley, laughing heartily at the affair. 
Gathering like a snowball, as it rolled along, the 
multitude came on, puffing and shouting, and 
swearing and yelling behind us. 

‘‘This way,” cried my guide, who laughed 
uproariously, and seemed one of the merriest fel- 
lows imaginable; ‘this way— Vive la joie! we 
are all right now !” 

‘‘ Where are you leading me, in the name of all 
that is miraculous?” I exclaimed, as my com- 
panion, laying violent hands upon my sash, al- 
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further !” 

‘Courage, mon brave! courage! why we have 
only descended about a hundred steps or so;”’ 
replied the Frenchman, still continuing to descend. 
‘‘You will find this an old and odd place too; 
but if you would escape an enraged rabble, the 
claws of the police, the maison de force, the 
prison, and the devil, follow me, and trust to my 
honour. I am Antoine St. Florian, captain of the 
garde du corps, and late of the 23rd grenadiers 
under the Emperor. You are safe—I know every 
nook of this subterranean world, for I have found 
a shelter in its ample womb many a time before 
to-night.” ' 

He still continued to speak as he descended, but 
the sound of his voice became lost in the vast 
space of the hollow vaults: my curiosity was ex- 
cited: I still kept my sabre drawn, prepared for 
any sudden surprise or act of treachery, and con- 
tinued to descend some hundred steps, to a depth 
which I afterwards ascertained to be 360 feet. 

‘This way, Monsieur; on—on yet!” exclaimed 
my conductor, hurrying me forward through a 
gloomy vault, and at that moment I heard the 
uproar of the multitude, and the buzz of their 
mingled voices resounding afar off, and high above 
us at the mouth of the lofty staircase. 

The aspect of the place in which I so suddenly 
found myself was so strange, so novel, so gro- 
tesquely horrible, that for some moments I was 
unable to speak, and gazed about me in astonish- 
ment. The whole place seemed hewn out 
of the living rock, and the height of its roof was 
about twelve feet from the floor, which was uni- 
formly paved. In every direction caverns were 
seen branching off lighted by lamps which 
vanished away in long lines of perspective till 
they seemed to twinkle and expire amid tlhe 
noxious and foggy vapours of this wonderful place, 
which appeared like a vast subterranean city, or 
the work of enchantment. The atmosphere was 
cold as that of a winter day, and I was sensible 
of the utmost difficulty of respiration. 

Myriads of human skulls, grim, bare, and flesh- 
less, with grinning jaws and eyeless sockets, piles 
of human bones, gaunt arms and jointed thighs, 
basket-like ribs and ridgy vertebrae, were ranged 
in frightful mockery along the sides of the vaulted 
alleys or avenues of this subterranean city of 
Death. The ghastly taste of some grim artist 
had arrayed all these poor emblems of mortality 
in the form of columns with capitals and arcades 
of intertwisted arches, but from every angle of 
which the bare jaws grinned, and the empty 
sockets looked drearily down upon us, producing 
an effect that, when viewed by the dim and un- 
certain light of the oil lamps, was alike wondrous 
and terrible. I was now in the Catacombs of 
Paris, that place of which I had mane much. 
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To me who had but recently left the Peninsula, | gloomy. ‘‘The echoes seem to come from an 
the appearance of these remnants of the menof other | amazing distance.” 
years was less striking than it would prove to) ‘‘ Qui: I will vouch forit, Monsieur never saw 
visitors generally ; for many a time and oft, I had a place like this before. The Parisian dead of a 
bivouacked where the dead of France and England | dozen centuries are piled about us, and afford fine 
lay unburied; and I thought of Albuera and the|scope for philosophy and moralising. Diable! 
plainsof Salamanca, where wehadencamped within | what an uproar there will be among all these 
twelve months after battles had been fought there | separated heads, legs, and arms, when the last 
—and pitched our tents and lighted our camp | trumpet sounds; and many a hearty malediction 





fires on ground strewn for miles and miles with 
the halt-buried skeletons of the brave who had 
fallen there, producing an effect that was never to 
be effaced from the memory. There the triumphs 
of death were calculated to impress the mind with 


will be bestowed on Monsieur Lenoir, of the Cor- 
rectional Police, who, to please the morbid taste of 
the good bourgeoisie of Paris, made all this 
ghastly display. Corbceuff! the skulls are all 
piled up like cannon balls on the arsenal — there 
were more than two millions of them at the last 


melancholy ; but here it was too grotesquely grim 


and horrible. muster. But, hark!” 


Scraps of verses from Ovid, Virgil, and Ana-| At that moment we heard a distant cry of ‘‘ 4 
creon appeared over the entrances of these caverns | a lanterne/ Death to the Englishman!” anda 
or crypts, in gilt letters that glimmered through | rush of footsteps down the long staircase followed. 
the gloom; while, with a strange incongruity, but! “‘ We had better secure our retreat,” said the 
in true keeping with the morbid taste of the French, | French captain; ‘all the avenues are closed, save 
large red and yellow bills, the advertisements of that at the Val de Grace; and if messieurs the 
the theatres, the fashionable hotels, concerts, and | gensd’armes possess themselves of it, we shall be 
tailors, &c. appeared on different parts of the captured like mice in atrap. The lieutenant- 








walls. 

At a little distance there bubbled up a spark- 
ling fountain, the plash*of which rang hollowly 
in the vast vaults, as it fell into a large basin, 
where a number of gold fish were swimming. 
Over it shone the legend, in gilded letters, 


‘(THIS IS THE WATER OF OBLIVION.” 


‘““They are strange and frightful places, these 
catacombs, Monsieur St. Florian,” said I. 

‘‘True, mon ami,” he replied, pausing to take 
breath; ‘but famous for the growth of asthmatic 
coughs, and all diseases of the lungs. Peste! 
What an uproar these bourgeois make. The 
affair has quite sobered me, for I was somewhat 
unsteady before. My face is scratched, I think. 
Does it seem so 7” 

‘** Rather.” 

‘Mille baionettes! do you say so? and I 
shall be for guard to-morrow at the chateau — 
and with this swollen face. Morbleu! what will 
the ladies think?” 

‘‘T regret very much, Monsieur le capitaine, that 
for me” —— 

‘Pho! my dear fellow, no apologies; I care not 
asous about it,” said my new friend, whom I could 
now sce to be a tall and handsome fellow, whose 
scarlet uniform, faced and lapelled with blue, fitted 
him to admiration. His face was prepossessing 
in its contour, and was very much ‘set off,” or 
enhanced, by his sparkling dark eyes, his jet mous- 


tache, and smart red forage-cap; but he had | 
quite the air of a roué, and the unmistakeable | 
‘‘Ha! ha!’ he. 


bearing of a man about town. 
continued, ‘‘ how messieurs the bourgeois were 


rolled over each other; that was indeed a coup de | 
Ah! ’twas | 


grace —the trick of an old routier! 
poor Jacques Chataigneur taught me that.” 
‘‘ How hollow our voices sound in these vaults,”’ 


general ordered all the other outlets to be closed, 

_because they afforded safe and sudden retreats for 
chevaliers d’industrie, and other worthies, who, 
_after nightfall, become thick as locusts in the 
streets of this pious and good city of Paris. om- 
bril de Belzebub/ behold! our friends have been 
reinforced.”’ 

I looked back, and could see a party of about 
twenty gensd’armes advancing, but at a great 
distance, and their fixed bayonets flashed like 
stars in these misty caverns. The mob were in 
hundreds behind them, and the clatter of their feet 
and their cries rang with a thousand reverberations 
through the vast vacuity of these echoing cata- 
combs. We could see them all distinctly; for 
though a quarter of a mile distant, the lamps 
burned brightly where they were passing. 

“IT have my sabre, and will confront these 
rascals,” I exclaimed, becoming inflamed with 
sudden passion ; ‘‘ they dare not lay hands on me, 
asa British ofticer.” 

‘‘ Peste !’’ he replied, laughing; ‘‘I think you 
have seen whether they will or not. ’Tis better 
not to trust them; a bayonet stab I do not mind, 
but think how unpleasant for a gentleman to be 
captured at the instance of a few rascally citizens. 
’T will never do! We are not far now from the 
Val de Grace. ‘This way, up the steps, and I will 
lead you to a secret doorway, near a nice little 
house that I know of, and where a pretty face will 
'welcome us with smiles.” 
| By the hand he conducted me up several flights 
of steps, along an excavated corridor, where the 
cold wind blew freely in my face, and trom thence 
by a doorway, the exact locality of which seemed 
well known to him, ushered into a dark and quict 
street, in a part of Paris quite unknown to me. 
| “My friend, we are safe; that is the Val de 
Grace,” said my frank friend, pointing to a large 











said I, after a pause; for the Frenchman’s merry mass of building ;” there is the Rue Marionette, 
tones and light remarks scemed strange to me and that large street still full of open shops, light, 
amid the deathlike stillness of a place so sad, so| and people, is the Rue du Faubourg St. Jacques, 
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which leads straight across the river. We can! That appropriated for us had a lustre with two 
mingle with the crowd, and there all traces of us| lights, and the walls were decorated with coloured 
will be lost.” prints of Jena, Marengo, Leipsic, and other hard- 

“* Any way you please,” I replied; ‘‘ never | fought battles, on which St. Florian soon began 
having been in this part of Paris before, I am|to comment with all the ardour and enthusiasm 
quite bewildered. Lead on, if you please—it is|of a French soldier; and by his sentiments soon 
a dark place, this.” | revealed, that though poverty or policy had com- 

‘‘ The Russians have probably been passing this | pelled him to assume the scarlet trappings of 
way. Itis well known in Paris that these piggish King Louis's guards, his heart was still with the 
Muscovites never return to their camp from a ball | fallen Emperor—the idol of a hundred thousand 
or café without drinking up the contents of every | soldiers. 











lamp within their reach ; nor can all the alertness 
of the gend’armerie prevent them.” 
On gaining the main street of the faubourg, | 





‘And so your old regiment was the 23rd ?”" 
said I. 
“Ah, the 23rd of the Emperor,” he replied 


the blaze of the lighted shops, the long lines of , with asigh, while his eyes lighted up at the name. 
lamps, the gaiety and bustle which were seen on| ‘1 remember that we charged your regiment 
every side, together with the free healthy breath ‘at the passage of the Nive, where I was on the 
of the upper air, were a pleasant exchange for| very point of sabreing a young officer, before I 


the dark and silent caverns we had quitted, where | 
breathing was almost impossible and the mind 


was oppressed by the gloom of surrounding objects. | 


“Vive la joie!” exclaimed Captain St. Florian, 
almost dancing as he took my arm; ‘ how de- 


lightful is the free air of the streets after leaving | 


that pestilent pit. Ouf! I shall never trust my- 
self down there again. But now we must sup 
together at a restaurateur’s. Come to the Ori- 
flamme; ’tis down the Rue de Bondy Merci! 
there is a pretty waiteress there—a pertect Hebe. 
Her smart lace cap and braided apron—her red 
cheeks and roguish eyes will quite vanquish you.” 

‘Well, then, the Oriflamme be it.” 

““You will behold teeth and eyes that some of 
our dames in the great world of fashion would 
give fifty thousand francs to possess.” 

Turning down the street, we entered a restau- 
rateur’s, on whose sign the Eagle of Napoleon had 
lately given place to the ancient gnsign of the 
Bourbons. 


A very pretty girl who sat within the bar arose | 


and welcomed us with a smile. | 

‘Ah, entrez Antoine St. Florian,” said she, 
raising her arched eyebrows with a true Parisian 
expression of pleasure and familiarity; ‘“‘entrez, 
Monsieur.” 


St. Florian called her his delle Janette, and | 


saluted her cheek with all the friendliness of an 
old friend, as she ushered us along a corridor, on 
each side of which were neat little chambers, or 
cabinets, each haying a single table and two 
chairs, 
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Tur Public are indebted to Mr. Edward Cheshire 


for a very concise and at the same time compre- 
hensive digest of the important and interesting 
facts clicited by the operations of the Census 
Office. Our readers may not be generally aware 


* The Results of the Census of Great Britain in 1551; 


fortunately perceived that the poor fellow’s sword 


arm was tied up in a sling, and that he was quite 
defenceless.”’ 

‘‘Indeed—how singular! and you saved him 
from your troopers, and conducted him out of the 
press” 

‘‘For which he gave me a draught from his 
canteen of country wine.” 

“The same. Ah, monsieur, my friend, Zam 
that officer, and I owe you eternal thanks.” 

We shook hands with ardour. 

‘“‘T had been severely wounded by the poniard 
of a villanous Spanish peasant, and was still 
suffering from its effects. Ah, it was quite a 
story, that affair; my evil eye brought it all 
about.” 

“ Your evil eye?” 

‘‘ Ah,” he replied, laughing; ‘‘you would not 
think I had one, to look at me—I seem so inno- 
cent; but so I have, or, at least, had when I was 
in Spain—ha! ha! You have often heard the 
Spaniards speak of the Evil Eye—the Malocchio 
‘ot the Italians ? and how the women will veil 
themselves, cover up their children, and mutter a 
prayer if a stranger but glances at them.” 
| “T have heard of that superstition, when on 
| the borders of Estramadura; but your affair.” 
| Listen, and fill your glass with the cham- 
‘pagne—I call it the ‘The Evil Eye.’—’Tis a 
perfect romance, and was well known to many a 
brave fellow of the 23rd who has found his grave 
‘at the foot of Mont St. Jean.” 
| (End of Chapter the First) 
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‘that the original returns transmitted to the Regis- 
trar General extended in manuscript over some 
forty thousand volumes, and that it occupied the 
Census Department upwards of two years to re- 
duce them to the form in which the first portion- 


ee 


with a Description of the Machinery and Processes em 


ployed to obtain the Returns. By Edward Cheshire. London: J. W. Parker and Son, 1593, 
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of the Census was published, namely, to the limits ' 
of three bulky folios. From these ‘folios, which 
few have the leisure, and still fewer the incli- 
nation to consult, Mr. Cheshire has culled the 
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necessary information obtained with respect to the 
census, but further valuable knowledge bearing 
upon the civil and social condition of the people. 

In two months from the taking of the census the 


principal facts, and condensed them in a popular householder schedules to the number of 4,300,000, 


form. We shall avail ourselves of his labours in 


order to put our friends in possession of some of 


the results of the Herculean task yet in course of 
accomplishment, and to point their attention to. 
the fund of valuable statistic knowledge arising | 
out of it—at the same time heartily commending 


and the enumeration books, more than 38 000, 
were at the Census Office, and a rough statement 
of the total population and number of houses wis 
forwarded to the Secretary of State, and made 
public within ten weeks of the night of the census. 
But to obtain accuracy, it was judged necessary 


his work to the perusal of all whom it may to institute a thorough revision and totalling of 


concern. 


more the 20 millions of entries, to certify the figures 


The inquiries undertaken at the census of 1851 ‘forming the groundwork of the abstracts to be 


were of a more extensive character than those of | 
any previous enumeration. In addition to the oc- 
cupation, age, and birthplace of the population, it | 
was to exhibit various relationships, such as hus- 
band, wife, son, daughter—the civil condition, as 
married, unmarried, widower, or widow, &c. &c. 
The machinery by which such knowledge was 
sought to be obtained differed considerably in 
England and Scotland. In England the Regis- 
tration Districts were made the basis of the 
enumeration. Of these there were 624, with a 
superintendent registrar to each; these were di- 
vided into 2,190 sub-districts, each having a local 
registrar. The 2,190 registrars divided their sub- 
districts into enumeration districts, to the number, 
in England and Wales, of 30,160, each district 
being assigned to one enumerator charged to com- 
plete his enumeration in one day. In Scotland, 
where there is no system of registration, the duty 
devolved on the parish schoolmasters, or other fit 
persons, under the supervision of the sheriffs and 
provosts. The enumeration districts throughout 
Scotland numbered 7,873; and those in the islands 
of the British seas were 257 more, making in all 
88,740 districts, with enumerators, acting simul- 
taneously, to all. By such means provision was 
made for obtaining an account of all persons re- 
siding on /and on the night of the 30th of March, 
1851. Measures, which if not equally efticient, 
were yet nearly so, were adopted to obtain returns 
of persons afloat in vessels in harbours and on 
navigable rivers. 


containing the necessary inquiries. 


| 





The first step was to deliver to | 
the occupier of every house a housekeeper’s schedule | five per cent. over those of girls. 
Of these the | the proportions of sexes is greatest in Scotland, 


prepared. The portion of the Census recently 
published gives the numbers of the people in Great 
Britain, distinguishing males and females, and the 
number of houses occupied, and buildings, and, in 
a condensed form, all previous census ” abstracts. 
Particulars regarding their condition, social, civil, 
educational, &c., will appear in a future publi- 
cation. 

The number of persons absent from Great 
Britain and Ireland on the night of the census was 
about a quarter of a million, viz. army, navy, 
marine, and merchant service, belonging to Great 
Britain, 162,490; belonging to Ireland, 49,704; 
and, resident or travelling in foreign countries, 
33,775. 

The number of people in Great Britain and the 
small adjacent islands, in 1851, was 20,959,477, 
which, added to the men in the army, navy, and 
merchant services gives a population of 21,121,967, 
of whom 10,386,048 are males, and 10,735,919 
are females. British subjects in foreign states are 
not taken into the account, but set off against the 
foreign subjects in Great Britain. ‘To give some 
idea of this multitude, we may state that, if as- 
sembled together in one spot, allotting a square 
yard to each, they would cover about seven square 
miles, and it would take three months, during 
twelve hours daily, to march them at quick step 
through the gate of a city four abreast. The fe- 
males. are in excess of the males 512,361, or as 

many as would have filled the Crystal Palace five 
times over; yet the births of boys are in excess 
The disparity in 


total number forwarded from the Census Office} where there are no less than 110 females to 100 


was 7,000,000, weighing nearly 40 tons. 


The | males. 


The population of this country has nearly 


aicedaies, being filled up by the occupiers, were | doubled since the commencement of the present 
collected by the enumerators, and copied by them. century, notwithstanding an accelerated rate of 
into books prepared in a certain form, and the re- | emigration, which in the ten years between 1841-51 


spective totals summed up. 


For this duty the | amounted to 1,693,516. If it go on to increase 


enumerators were allowed a week, after which | fenenngy 4 at the present ratio, it will double itself 


each one forwarded his schedules and book to his | 


registrar, and the duty of the 38,740 enumerators | 


terminated. The registrars revised the statements | 
seas, 


of the enumerators, and drew up summaries ac- 
cording to their instructions. 


Wales) were in the hands of the 624 superin- 
tendent registrars. By them the above documents, 


Cfiice. 


For this a fortnight 


was allowed, at the end of which period the sum-_ houses are unoccupied, and to every 131 standing 


maries and enumeration books (as to England and there is one in course of erection; but the increase 


‘population. 
after revision, were transmitted to the Census | varies in different localities. 


every 524 years. 

The number of inhabited houses in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and the islands in the British 
is 3,670,192; of uninhabited, 166,735; 
building, 29,194; thus about four per cent. of 


of houses has not kept pace with the increase of 
The number of families to a house 
In Essex, Suffolk, 


By such machinery not only was all | and Norfolk, few houses contained more than one 
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family. In Lancashire and Cheshire, more than | 78,029 acres, or 122 square miles, and the num- 
300,000 out of 472,907 families lived in separate ber of its inhabitants was 2,362,236, on the day of 
houses. In Glasgow, from the prevalence of the the last census —a mass of people sufficient to 
plan of dividing houses into flats, the number of | furnish a column 300 miles in length in close file 
families to a house was 5:4, and of persons to a | four deep. 

house, 27°5. In all Scotland the number of per-| The 624 districts of England and Wales, classed 
sons to a house was 7°8, or about the same as in| in the order of density, range from 185,751 per- 
London. Of 67,609 families, 41,916 heads of sons to the square mile in the east London 
families were husbands and wives, 10,854 wi-| district, to 18 only in Northumberland. In all 
dowers or widows, and 14,399 bachelors or spin-| London, the number of persons to a square mile 
sters; in 440 cases the head of the family was|in 1851 was 19,375. In 1801, the people of 
absent from home; 36,719 heads of families, or. England were on an average 153 yards asunder ; 


more than half, had children living with them; | 
7,375, or nearly a tenth, had servants; 4,070, or | 
a seventeenth, had visitors with them; 8,543 had 
relatives with them; and 1,020 had apprentices | 
or assistants in their respective trades. Of the | 
67,609 families only 3,703, or 5:2 per cent., 
consisted of husband and wife, children, and ser- 
vants; whilst 4,874 consisted of man, wife, and | 
servants. The heads in 24,180 instances had 
neither children, relatives, visitors, nor servants; 
like some corporations, they might be charac- 
terised as “sole,” man and wife being considered 
one. 14,399 families or occupiers were either 
bachelors or spinsters. The number of children 
at home in families varied considerably. Of the 
41,916 families having man and wife at their head, 
11,947 had no children at home; 8,570 had each 
one child at home; 7,376 had each two children at 
home; 5,611 had each ¢hree children at home; 
4,027 had each four children at home ; and so forth 
in a decreasing scale, until we come to 14 families 
having each ten children at home; 5 having eleven 
children at home; and 1 having twelve children 
at home. Nevertheless the average number of 
children to a family does not exceed two. 

The population slecping in barns, in tents, and 
in the open air consists mainly of gipsies, beg- 
gars, criminals, and the like, with a few unfortu- 
nates. The houseless classes in 1851 numbered 
18,249; in 1841, they were 22,503. One whole 
tribe struck their tents, and passed into another 
parish, to escape enumeration. The whole num- 
ber who passed the night of the census in barges, 
barns, tents, and vessels throughout the kingdom, 
amounted to 82,921, of whom 71,155 were 
males, and 11,766 females. 

In 1851, Great Britain contained 815 towns of 
various magnitude; 580 in England and Wales, 
225 in Scotland, and 10 in the Channel Islands. 
The population of the 815 towns was 10,556,288, 
that of the rest of the kingdom 10,403,189 — so 
that the population of town and country may be | 
considered equal. In the country the persons | 
were 120 to the square mile; in the towns 3,337, 
or. about 28 times as many. ‘The average popu- 
lation of a Scotch town is less than half that of | 
an English one. Seventy of the towns contain 
each above 20,000 inhabitants, amounting in the 
whole to 34 per cent. of the entire population, 
‘against 23 per cent., the ratio of the same. 
towns in 1801. London extends overan area of 





in 1851, only 108 yards asunder. The mean dis- 
tances between their houses in 1801 was 362 
yards; in 1851, only 252 yards. In London, the 
average proximity in 1801 was 21 yards; in 1851 
only 14 yards. 

The British population is spread over a great 
number of islands, of which Great Britain is the 
chief. Five hundred islands have been numbered ; 


‘but inhabitants were only found in one hundred 


and seventy-five islands, on the day of the census. 
The population of the island of Great Britain has 
been stated to be 20,536,357; Ireland contained 
6,553,357 inhabitants ; Anglesey, 57,318 ; Jersey, 
57,020; the Isle of Man, 52,344; the Isle of 
Wight, 50,324; Guernsey, 29,757; Lewis,22,918 ; 
Skye, 21,528; Shetland, 20,936; Orkney, 16,668 ; 
Islay, 12,354; Bute, 9,351; Mull, 7,485; and 
Arran, 5,857. 17 islands contained a population 
ranging from 4,006 to 1,064; 52 had a popula- 
tion ranging from 947 to 105; and the remaining 
92 inhabited islands ranged from a population of 
92 downwards, until at last we come to an island 
inhabited by one solitary man. 

The 196 reformed boroughs in England and 
Wales contain a total population of 4,345,269 in- 
habitants; the population of 64 range under 
5,000; 43 trom 5,000 to 10,000; 68 from 10,000 
to 50,000; 14 from 50,000 te 100,000; 4 from 
100,000 to 200,000; and 3 above 200,000. The 
city of London is still unreformed, and therefore 
not included in these. If inserted in the list it 
would stand below Sheffield, as having a popula- 
tion of only 127,869 inhabitants, or one-nineteenth 
portion of the population of London; and yet, 
forsooth, the corporation claim to represent the 
metropolis. Scotland contains 83 royal and mu- 
nicipal burghs, having a total population of 
752,777 inhabitants ; 55 have a population under 
5,000; 16 from 5,000 to 10,000; 11 from 10,000 
to 70,000; and one, 148,000. 

The above are a sample of the important and 
interesting facts in which the little work before 
us abounds. ‘Those of our readers who wish to 
investigate more closely the particulars of our 
social condition, numerically considered, cannot do 
better than procure Mr. Cheshire’s brochure. They 
will find in the appendix a series of accurate tables, 
by means of which they may satisfy a praise- 
worthy curiosity, and obtain in an hour or two 
the knowledge which it required forty thousand 
men to collect from every square rood of the land. 
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AND EARTH; OR, THE COMMUNISTIC 


PROPAGANDA IN CHINA. 


Amone the various works on China, which have| by a secret society, known by the name of 


appeared since the progress of the great insur- 


rection in that country has kept the mind of, 


Europe in a state of wondering suspense as to the 
true history of its origin, and the probabilities of 
its issue, none cast a clearer light upon the 
former, than a short pamphlet lately published in 
Germany by the Rev. Mr. Rottger, now pastor of 
Lengerich, in Westphalia, but, until 1846, mis- 
sionary in the Dutch possessions in India. 

The greater part of Mr. Rottger’s twelve years’ 
stay in India having been spent in the island of 
Rious, or Bintang, close to Singapore, in which 
island there isa Chinese popuiation of 5,000 souls ; 


Th’ién, Hauv, Hoi’h, or Family of the Queen of 
He aven, and having extensive ramifications, em- 
bracing all classes of the people. In their secret 
meetings, the Hoi’h expressed great dissatisfac- 
tion with the Government, even pronounced 
maledictions on the head of the Son of Heaven, 
the Emperor, and on his paternal laws; and in 
their mysteries they made preparations for the 
advent of a new world era, which was to be the 
golden age of China. The attention of the au- 
thorities was in consequence soon drawn to their 


machinations, and in the eighth year of his reign, 


and his missionary duties having brought him_ 


into constant contact with these people, he learnt 
thoroughly to know and understand their national 
peculiarities, and acquired their confidence in an 
eminent degree; so much so, indeed, that many 
secrets were disclosed to him that were kept 
carefully concealed from others. 
secrets, the most important was the existence, 
constitution, forms, symbols, 


in the works of Doctors Milne, Morrison, and 
Gutzlaff, but the true character and tendencies of 
which, according to Mr. Rottger, were never re- 


Among these_ 


and objects of a_ 
secret society, mention of which has been made | 


' 


| 


vealed to those gentlemen, w hose information on | 
the subject was gathered in parts where a far’ 
signature, ‘‘Open your eyes and ears, shake and 


higher degree of circumspection was necessary. 
As Mr. Rattger truly observes, in London and 
Paris more may be learnt of the plans of the 
German communists than in Germany; and in 
like manner, 


it was easier to obtain information | 


relative to the secret views of the Chinese mal-_ 


contents in the island of Rious, than in the heart 
of the Celestial Empire ; besides which, the most 
important secrets of the society were not div ulged 
to the missionary until the eve of his departure 
for Europe, when it was supposed that he could 
be in no danger of communicating them. It was 
not, indeed, fear of injuring his Chinese informants 
that kept Mr. 
disinclination to disclose, and thus perhaps to pro- 
pagate views and tendencies which he considered 
utterly subversive of society. The disclosures of 
1848, and subsequent years, have, however, con- 
vinced him that Europe has nothing to learn from 
China as regards communistic and _ socialistic 
ideas ; and he has, therefore, at length published 
the notices of the wide-spread secret association 


tottger’s lips sealed so long; but a'! 


the Emperor issued an edict against the associa- 
tion, bearing the usual signature: ‘‘ Shake and 
tremble when you read it, and hear it.” Soon 
after the provincial authorities reported, ‘‘ with 
covered face,”’ to the cabinet at Pekin, that ‘‘ the 
Hoi’h, which threatened so much danger to the 
State, had been uprooted from the blessed soil of 
the Celestial Empire.” 

Not long after, however, the Emperor learned 
that the Hoi’h were continuing their machina- 
tions in the tributary and neighbouring states of 
Cochin-China, Siam, and Korea, where branch 
societies were established, and that the central 
socicty had its seat in the southern provinces of 
the empire. A new edict was issued to the go- 
vernors of provinces, bearing the more stringent 


tremble when you read;” and further stating, 
that ‘‘ every corrupt member of the Hoi’h shall 
be punished with the pantre (stripes) and with 
the ¢zap (branding) on the cheek. ‘This is writ- 
ten with vermillion pencil— Kia-King.” Again 
the governors sent in their reports, ‘“‘ with a thou- 
sand- fold prayer, under the sole of the Emperor's 
foot,” in which indeed nothing was said of stripes 
and branding, but in which assurances were given, 
that ‘‘ even the very lowest soul among the Hoi’h 
had bee Nl CX ‘tirpated from the heavenly soil of the 
Empire.” 

After the promulgation of the last mentioned 
edict, and the threats of punishment added by the 
provincial governors, “the Family of the Queen 
of Heaven” adopted a new name, and now called 
itself Thién, Ti, Hoi’h, or, “ the Brotherhood 


of Heaven and Earth,’”’ a name which in Chinese 


of China, which forms the subject of the pamphlet | 


we have mentioned, and which seems indeed to 
explain the rapid progress of the revolutionary 
party in that country. 

During the reign of the Emperor Kia-King, ¢.e. 
from 1799 to 1820, the Chinese empire was much 


disturbed by discontent and disorders, fomented 


of 


symbolizes the three great powers of nature, 
Hleaven, Earth, Family. This change of name 
brought an immense accession of strength to the 
association, for the mysterious words, Heaven, 
Earth, Family, formed the basis of the philosophy 
and metaphysics of the learned; and in the eyes 
the poor and ignorant they indicated the 
equality of right to enjoy what Heaven, the com- 
mon father of all, bestows upon his children, and 
what Earth, the common mother of all, produces 
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for the benefit of her offspring; and thus learned | Riches and power were not given to the great 
and unlearned, high and low, hastened to enrol and rich as a monopoly, but rather that they 


themselves among the Hoi’h. 


The successor of Kia-King, the Emperor Tao- | 


Kioang, repeatedly renewed the edicts of his 
father against the Hoi’h; but when opium 
smuggling increased from year to year, so that the 
smuggled imports at last amounted to no less than 
14,000 chests annually, the edicts against the 
smugglers became much more stringent than 
those against the Hoi’h, and at length the latter 
were supposed to be identical with the former, and 
were believed to be felled by the same blow that 
was aimed against the opium smugglers in May, 
1839, when the Emperor’s patience being ex- 
hausted, he ordered 20,283 chests of opium to be 
burnt at Canton.* 

This mistake seems to have been of great ad- 
vantage to the Hoi’h, for being no longer so 
vigilantly watched, its agents, by promising to the 
poor and needy a revolution which would secure 
to them all the goods of the earth, and by threat- 
ening the rich with the loss of all that they 
possessed if they did not join the association, were 
enabled to draw thousands and thousands within 
its folds, not only in the Indian Archipelago, but 
also in the southern provinces of China proper; 
and thus originated the wide-spread organization 
which has become so evident now that the country 
is in open insurrection. 

The principles of the brotherhood of heaven 
and earth, as openly expressed by themselves, 
are as follow:—They consider themselves ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Being to destroy for ever 
the terrible disparity between inexpressible misery 
and superabundant wealth. The possessors of 
earthly power and riches, they say, come into 
the world, and leave it again in the same way as 
their defrauded brethren. ‘It is not the will of 
the Supreme Being that millions of the sons of 
heaven should be the slaves of a few thousands. 
Heaven, the father of all, and Earth, the mother 
of all, never gave these few thousands the right 
to waste the possessions of their millions of bre- 
thren in pampering their own love of luxury. 


* This severe measure seems to have been chiefly 
called forth by the report of the Emperor's body physi- 
cian, who was enjoined, in 1837, to examine into the 


in the southern provinces ; and whose memorial on the 


One of the paragraphs of this memorial states, that * in 
towns and villages the abuse of opium.smoking is com 
mon among all classes and all ranks, and has convinced 
me that opium is not only a deadly poison, but that the 








should consider themselves as holding them for 
the benefit of the toiling and oppressed millions. 
The sun, with its beaming face; the earth with 
its rich treasures, the world with its many joys, 


belong to all in common; and this common pro- 
_perty must be taken out of the hands of the 


thousands, to be distributed among the millions 


of naked, suffering brethren, who have an equal 
right to enjoy. The sun, which, during the 


‘reign of 10,000 years, has only shone upon the 


few thousand privileged favourites, will soon rise 
in brighter glory, and shed its mild and loving 
rays upon millions of celestial brothers, who have 
hitherto stood in the shade.” 

The object of the Hoi’h, in the attainment of 
which it places its greatest honour and glory, is ‘‘ to 


liberate the earth from all oppression and misery,” 


and this is to be achieved by means of union 
and courage. The membersare enjoined not toallow 
‘‘the noble seeds of the Hoi’h to be choked by the 
bad weeds; but, on the contrary, touse their best en- 
deavours to extirpate the weeds that overshadow 
the good seed,” and are assured that although the 
task is difficult, victory will be theirs if they 
struggle manfully for it. All premature attempts 
at insurrection were however discouraged, and the 


members were admonished not to refuse apparent 


obedience to the Koa’ngs or Mandarins, and to 
ingratiate themselves with the police, by means of 
presents, until the day came when the majority of 
the inhabitants of each town and province, had 
taken the oath of fidelity to the Horh. “ When 
this day comes, then the old empire will sink in 
ruins, and then will be the time to create a better 
state of things out of the chaos of the old; and the 
founders of thenew and happy reign will be idolized 
by millions of their brethren, when the latter reflect 
upon the immense benefit conferred on them by 
their liberation from the bonds of the dynasty of 
10,000 years and the fangs of the Koa’ngs.”’ 

The exact locality in which the central author- 
ities of the Hoi’h had its seat was, in 1846, still 
kept so profoundly secret, that Mr. Rottger could 
never learn this from his informants. He learnt, 
however, regarding this central governing body, 
that it consisted of three members, the chief of 


, nto the which was called Koh (eldest brother) and the 
extent and consequences of the excessive use of opium 


use of it has led to such a state of complete demoraliza- | 


in the front court, before the eyes of the whole world, 
and smoke opium with them; and thus the secrets of 
the men are made known to the women, and the founda- 
tion is laid of demoralization and poverty.” Since the 
last war between England and China, it seems that the 


women in the cities in the southern provinces not only | 


show themselves in the front court, but even 


streets; a circumstance of most disastrous augury for 
the Chinese, as an old prophecy says, that the 10,000, 
years’ dynasty will come to an end during the reign of a 
woman, and when women show themseives publicly in 
the street. 


in the. 


tion, that the women shamelessly converse with the men | bear the 


two others Kiong Thi (younger brothers). From 


subject proved these to be of a most disastrous character. | these three chiefs issued all instructions and ordi- 


nances relative to the pecuniary affairs of the 
Hoi’h and other matters, and they had allowed the 
members of the brotherhood in each city to nomi 
nate the three most competent among them to 
same titles, but on condition of their 
acting in all matters in subservience to the central 


Koh. 


In order to ensure that secresy, without which - 


it would have been impossible for the association 
to lay the mine which was ultimately to shatter 
to pieces the ancient empire, every person who 
wished to join the Hoi’h was, previous to admis- 
sion, ciniel to take the oath of secresy and fidelity, 


the breaking of which was, on detection, punished 


with death. The ceremonies observed on these 
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occasions were as follow: The aspirant pronounced| Every member of the Hoi’h is further bound to 
the oath kneeling in front of the image of one of carry, within the wide sleeve of his ma-kwa, a 
their deities, while two naked swords are held; bamboo wand nine inches long, and wrapped 
above his head, by the Hiong Thi, or younger| round with red silk ribbons; and, in order that 
brothers, who likewise kneeling, one on the right | they may recognise each other in the dark, when 
and the other on the left of him, place the points | no other signs can be interchanged, the members 
of the swords together, so as to form a triangle must learn by heart, and be able to recite, the 
above his head. The Koh, or eldest brother, re-| rhymes in the mystic seal of the society, so that 
cites the formula of the oath, which is repeated! when one in passing by pronounces one character, 
by the aspirant with bended head, but in slow and| the other may immediately add the character 
distinct accents. The most important of the| which follows, and the two may thus at once 
thirty-three principal points comprised in the} prove their membership to each other. 
oath is the following: ‘‘I recognise neither fa-| This seal which is about three inches in dia- 
ther nor mother, neither brother nor sister, neither | meter, and of a pentagonal form, contains sixty- 
wife nor child, but the brotherhood alone; who-| nine characters, which are, however, so curiously 
ever sins against it or persecutes it, sins against | combined as to be quite incomprehensible to the 
me and persecutes me —its enemies are my | uninitiated, whereas to the initiated they sym- 
enemies.” bolize the objects, the hopes, and the duties of 
In further confirmation of his fidelity, the new | the brotherhood. 
member then cuts off the head of a white cock,}| The rules which the members bind themselves 
which ceremony signifies, ‘‘In like manner as this | to observe, relate to implicit obedience, profound 
white cock is inhabited by a white or pure soul, | secresy, and indefatigable endeavours to win over 
so will I also be animated by a pure soul; and in| new members, and to disseminate the principles 
like manner, as I have ventured to cut off the|of the association, which will be fully realized 
head of the cock with the white soul, so will I let | when the riches of mother earth have become the 
my head be cut off should I prove unfaithful to| common property of the whole brotherhood. All 
the Hoi’h, or should I injure it by any of my acts.” | communications must be made by word of mouth 
The elder Koh then delivers to the initiated} only. Agents are paid by the association. All 
member the secret symbols, by which the mem-| members suspected of indiscretion or treachery, 
bers of the brotherhood recognise each other, and | must immediately be got rid of by means of 
which consist in peculiar signs, and actions of) poison. or 
the hand, and mystic phrases. In raising their| Such is the association to which, according to 
tea-cup to their lips, in cating, in taking up or) Mr. Rottger, is owing the present insurrection in 
laying down their travelling staffs, for instance ;| China, and the object of which he believes to be 
or in shaking hands, the members of the Hoi’h | the establishment, not of Christianity, but of com- 
are never to make use of more than three fingers.| munistic principles as the basis of the state. 
In their mystical similies, proverbs, and wagers, | However, in China, man can as little as elsewhere 
the number three must always be named first, found states in violation of the laws of his own 
in acknowledgment of their symbol, the triad nature, and whatever may be the origin or the 
Thi’ién, heaven, as the father of liberty; ‘Ti, issue of the present movement, we may be 
earth, as the mother of equality; and Hoi’h sure that we shall not see practical communism 
brotherhood, as the indissoluble bond, uniting the , established there. 
citizens of the new and happy state. 
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III.—THE GREEK CHURCH. hierarchy the Sultan must be considered the pope 

Iv is impossible to comprehend not only the) or kaliph; yet only three out of fifteen millions 
circumstances of the wars, but the diplomacy and | of his subjects in Europe profess that faith, while 
the treaties of peace and commerce which have | three-fifths, at least, in various forms, worship 
been negotiated between Austria, Turkey, and | according to the rites, and under the instruction 

tussia, without a knowledge of the religious | of the priests of the Greek Church. 

hierarchies of those empires. | The divisions of the Eastern or Greek and the 
Although the Roman Catholic Church constitutes | Latin or Western Churches originated in a great 
the established state religion of Austria, and the| degree from the jealousies and the religious dis- 
Greek Church that of Russia; and although both! putes which arose between the Bishops of Byzan- 
consider themselves purely Christian Churches, | tium and the Bishops of Rome. The subjects of 
they have no charity for, but entertain an inve-|the Eastern Empire at the same time entertained 
terate hatred towards, cach other, Of the Islamic|a traditional hatred against the Latins, and this 
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enabled the'ecclesiastics to foment a schism, which | Western and Eastern Churches. Both afterwards 
ended in the final separation of both churches. | proved insincere and perfidious. A similar attempt 
This schism, probably more than any other cause, was made in Russia by Romish missionaries, who 


contributed in its results to the fall of the Eastern! declared that the guilt of idolatry was less , 
The apostolic succession and| damnable than that of heresy. To this day the’ 


Roman Empire. 


the Athanasian Creed are held as the basis of| sovereign and people of Russia, and more than 
the Roman Catholic faith, without an absolute | 11,000,000 of the subjects of the Sultan, are en- 
belief in which none are allowed to be saved. The | thusiastic worshippers in the faith, and doctrines, 
Greek Church, on the contrary, denies that the| and ceremonies of the Greek Church; and in 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son as well as from | their superstitious ignorance and traditions hate 


the universal Father of all things in heaven and 
in earth. The Greeks have only confined celibacy 
to the bishops of their clergy. During the years 
A.D. 857—886 quarrels continued between the 
Bishop of Constantinople and the Pope of Rome. 
The former, before his promotion, had been a 
military officer, commanding the guards, and was 
a man of extraordinary acquirements and power. 
The Pope dreaded his ambition, and their fierce, 
indecent, and unchristian disputes and animosities 
caused an incurable separation between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, both of which had long 
abandoned the primitive simplicity and beautiful 
morality of the early Christians. Both had become 
rich, pompous, corrupt, and profligate. During the 
sixth and following five centuries, the profligate 
lives of the inferior bishops, priests, and monks, 
are exposed and condemned by every credible 
writer on historical and ecclesiastical affairs who 
lived during those periods. Pride, insolence, 
simony, avarice, pious frauds, intemperance, and 
gross sensuality are enumerated as prevailing 
crimes and vices which disgraced both the Western 
and Oriental Churches. ‘ While,’ says Mosheim, 
‘true religion lay buried under a senseless mass 
of superstition.” 

In 1054 the Bishop of Rome, by his legates, 
excommunicated the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and all those professing the Greek dogmas. ‘This 
diabolical anathema enumerates seven mortal here- 
sies of the Greeks. The Patriarch ot Constan- 
tinople immediately after excommunicated the 
Pope. ‘he separation was consummated in 1183 
by themassacre of the Latins, few of whom es- 
caper <tie fierce and religious fury of the Greeks. 
The clergy were burnt alive in their churches ; so 
were the invalids in the hospitals; besides which 
4,000 Latin Christians were sold as slaves in per- 
petuity to the Ottomans. Not even in the annals 
of Turkish cruelties and tyranny do we discover 
more horrible atrocities than those inflicted by the 
Greeks upon the Latin Christians. Among other 
indignities, the head of a Latin cardinal, the Pope’s 
legate, was fastened to a dog’s tail and dragged 


the Roman Catholics more than they do the Mo- 
hammedans. 

Those who worship according to the text and 
chapters of the Koran have never had any affection 
or sympathy with either the Romish or Greek 
Churches. But they have ever been more tolerant, 
and they are so at the present time. In reference 
to the Greek, or, more properly speaking, the 
Oriental Church, let us not forget the fact, that 
its professors are only to a comparatively small 
number Greeks; the great majority, about sixty 
millions, are Russians, Servians, and other Scla- 
vonians, Dacians, Moldavians, and Bulgarians. 
We must also keep in view that the whole mass 
is as superstitious, fanatical, and ignorant as the 
Mohammedans, and that they are, body and mind, 
completely under the authority of their priests ; 
and in the Danubian principalities, by no means, 
as some imagine, under the command of, or obe- 
dience to, the Vaivodes and Boyards. So far with 
respect to religion, the great engine with which 
Russia will act in regard to the Porte and the 
Lower Danubian terrrtories. 

Let us now review the progress of Russia in 
her acquisitions of territory by wars and by 
treaty since the death of Peter the Great, and we 
are by a continuous series of facts bound to 
admit, that her policy has been uniformly and 





triumphantly aggressive; not only with respect 


|to Poland and Asia, but especially in the direction 


of Constantinople. 

There was no sincerity upon the part of Russia 
in the treaty which ceded Azoff to the Turks. 
But the revolutions and anarchy which succeeded 
the death of Peter, in Russia, prevented the re- 
sumption of hostilities against the Turks until 
1736, when the Empress Anne directed her 
general, Leonteff, to make an expedition against 
the Tartars of the Crimea. The pretence was, to 
chastise those barbarians for their marauding in- 
cursions over the frontier countries of Russia, and 
therefore to destroy the power of the Tartar hordes 
who inhabited the steppes between the Crimea 





and the Ukraine. Leonteff, with 9,000 Don Cos- 


through the streets of Constantinople. The Latins ‘sacks and 20,000 regular troops, laid waste with 
who escaped by flight, murdered and robbed all | fire and sword the whole country of the Tartars ; 
the Greeks whom they met on their way back to | but, after a loss of 9,000 men, he was compelled 


Italy. 


that, in 1438, the Council of Basil, on deposing | 


Pope Eugenius, charged him with ‘ heresy, per- 
jury, simony, tyranny, schism, and with all the 
degrading vices.” Yet he was one of the most 


Virtuous of the Popes. An attempt was made a 
month afterwards by Eugenius, in the city of 
Florence, when the Greek and Latin priests em- 
braced each other, to reconcile and unite the 


Muratori and other authorities inform us! to retreat into Russia. 


War was now declared against the Turks, on 
pretence that the Porte had not prevented the 
incursions of the Tartars. In May, 1736, the 
Russian Field-marshal Miinnich marched with 
54,000 troops towards the Crimea, and forced 
the lines of Pérékop, which forms the key to the 
Crimean peninsula. After reducing Kimborn, 
Kosloy, and other places, he advanced to the usual 
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residence of the Khan of the Tartars; but disease, 
want of food, and fatigue forced him to retire 
from the peninsula after losing 30,000 men, but 
not before he had levelled the walls of Pérékap. 

Azoff capitulated on the 4th of July following, 
the Turks before evacuating it having reduced 
the city within the walls to ruins and to ashes. 

A congress was held at Niemizoff in 1737. The 
exactions demanded by Russia from the Porte 
were refused, in accordance with the advice of the 
French ambassador, the Marquis de Villeneuve, 
and the mediation at the time offered by England 
and Holland was accepted. But notwithstanding 
these negotiations, Field-marshal Miinnich, at the 
head of 60,000 to 70,000 men, invested Otchakoff, 
which was defended by a garrison of 20,000 men 
This fortress was reduced by assault, after a bom- 
bardment which destroyed the greater portion of 
its buildings, and the blowing up of several pow- 
der magazines, by which, during the siege, 16,000 
Turks perished. A Russi: in army of 40, 000 men 
then carried desolation over the whole Crimea. 

Austria soon afterwards engaged in war against 
the Porte. But the three Austrian armies which 
marched into the Danubian Principalities were 
each discomfited, chiefly through the superior 
generalship of Count de .Donneval, formerly a 
general in the Austrian service, but who, on being 
disgraced by an intrigue at Court, had turned 
Mussulman, assumed the turban, and was created 
a pacha. An attempt at negotiation was then 
made, but the Grand Vizier, Mehemet Yaghia, in- 
dignantly rejected all the proposals advanced by 
Russia and Austria. One cause of the rupture of 
the negotiations was the refusal of the extradition 
of Ragoczi from Turkey, which was demanded by 
the Emperor, who had already offered a high 
price for his head. The war was then con- 
tinued, but with little success on the part of the 
Allied Powers; nor were the Turks successful in 
their subsequent attempts against the empire. 

Negotiations were resumed without any result 
during the following year. Ayvas Mehemet, with 
Gene ral Count Bonne val, drove Count Wallis 
with great slaughter from the siege of Krotzka. 
The Grand Vizier then laid siege to Velgrade. 
This campaign was disastrous to the Austrians, 
but Field-marshal Miinnich, with a good com- 
missariat, passed the Dniester, on the 30th July, 
and defeated the Turks at Choczim, the important 
fortress of which fell into his power three days 
after the battle. He soon afterwards reduced 
Yassy, the capital of Moldavia, and received the 
submission of the archbishop and principal Boy- 
ards of the principality. 

The misfortunes of the Austrians rendered it 
desirable on the part of Charles VI. to conclude a 
peace if possible with the Porte ; be preliminaries 
were signed in September, 1739, by which Bel- 
grade, with its ancient fortific ations, was ceded to 
the Turks. The whole province of Servia, that 
portion of Wallachia between the Aluta and the 
Danube, the island and fortress of Ortsova and 
St. Elizabeth were all ceded to the Sultan. Austria 


retained the Banat of Temeswar and the Save, 
a3 the old boundary west of the Danube between | 
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'Turkey and the Austrian dominions. All slaves 
captured since the signature of preliminaries were 
to be rendered up without ransom, and the navi- 
gation of the Danube and the Save along the 
boundary of each country to be free to the sub- 
jects of both; a general amnesty for the subjects 





of both powers who had taken part in the war, 
and the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion as 
provided for by previous treaties were to be main- 
tained. Captives in the prisons of each country 
were to be liberated in two months. Duels and 
provocations to mutual combat were, as formerly, 
to be prohibited. In case of a rupture between 
the two states, the subjects of each to be recipro- 
cally advised of the same, in order that they might 
retire in security beyond their confines, after having 
liquidated their just debts. By the 18th article 
of this treaty it was, however, provided, that 
henceforth no asylum or retreat should be afforded 
to evil-doers, to discarded or rebellious subjects ; 
and that each of the contracting parties should be 
obliged to punish those kinds of persons; also 
thieves and brigands, even when they are subjects 
of either party. With regard to Michael Czaki 
and other Hungarians who, during the war, found 
an asylum in the Ottoman dominions, liberty 
should be given them to remain in the place of 
their retreat, and for their wives to join them. 
The residence of the ambassadors at the respective 
courts was also provided for. By a separate 
article it was stipulated, that whatever was omitted 
in the Treaty of Belgrade should be supplied in 
the Treaty of Passarowitz, which was to remain 
in full force. In 1741 a convention was concluded 
between the Porte and Austria. It chiefly re- 
ferred to the adjustment of the frontier. By the 
Treaty of Belgrade, entered into in 1734 between 
Russia and the Porte, a mutual, perpetual, and in- 
violable peace was stipulated by both parties, and 
obligatory on their heirs and successors. The 
fortress of Azoff was to be entirely destroyed, and 
the territory of the said fortress was to serve as a 
barrier between the two empires. Other stipula- 
tions agreed to respecting the Tartars and the dis- 
posal of prisoners and slaves were much tite same 
as those in the Treaty of Passarowita'* But. by 
the Treaty of Belgrade, article XI., Russians were 
to be freely allowed to visit the city of Jerusalem 

and other holy places, without the exaction of any 
payment or tribute; and it was agreed that Rus- 
sian ecclesiastics should be protected from any in- 
dignity or violence while they remained at those 
places, or in any other part of the Ottoman 
dominions. Their respective ambassadors were to 
reside at the courts of the Sultan and the Czar, 
and it was agreed, in form of friendship, each 
should present mutual presents suitable to the dig- 
nity of both empires. By the Treaty of Con- 
stantinople it was provided, that the fortress of 
Azoff should be demolished, and that the fortresses 
occupied by the Russians in Moldavia should be 
restored to the Porte in the condition in which 
they were captured. But, notwithstanding those 
treaties, the Czar refused to demolish Azoff until 
the Porte had fulfilled ¢ertain conditions respecting 





the liberation of the slaves. After the death of 
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the Empress Anne, on Russia granting the Porte | by the Teutonic knights, after a disastrous war to 
the satisfaction demanded, the latter acknow- the latter country, by the Treaty of Thorn. By 
ledged the title of Emperor in the person of the ‘the Peace of Cracow, in 1526-7, East Prussia was 


Czar. 
We must not omit to state that, upon the ex- 


change of the ratifications of the Treaty of Bel-_ 


grade, between Russia and the Porte, the German 


Emperor and the Czar presented, through the 


mediation of the French ambassador, a declaration, 
the substance of which was, that an alliance had 
been formed by his Sacred Majesty of all the Rus- 
sias and his Sacred Imperial Majesty, stipulating 
that if one or either should be attacked by the Ot- 
toman Emperor, the one should be oblized to 
furnish the other with 30,000 auxiliary troops. 


| 


The Treaty of Belgrade was humiliating to the | 


Emperor Charles VI.; but it has remained in force 
for nearly half a century, during which period 


the Austrians and the Turks remained at peace — | ’ 
and Poland, 1582, the Czar ceded to the King of 


that is to say, from the year 1740 to the year 
1790, although the Court of Vienna by negotia- 
tions extended her dominions at the expense of 
the Porte, without disturbing the peace provided 
for by this treaty. 

By a secret convention concluded between the 


ceded by Poland to the Protestant Prince Albert, 
Margrave of Brandenburgh. William of Branden- 
burgh, brother of the Duke of Prussia, suddenly 
professed the Protestant religion, and decided on 
secularising the archbishopric. He was defeated 
in the attempt. In 1558, the Czar Ivan Vasili- 
avitch invaded Livonia, and reduced several towns 
and fortresses. But by the Treaty of Wilna, Li- 
vonia was added to the kingdom of Poland, and it 
was stipulated by the second article that the inha- 
bitants should freely exercise the Protestant reli- 
gion, without the king having any right to inter- 
fere in their devotions. The master of Livonia, 
at the same time, had the title conferred upon 
him of Duke of Courland. 

By the Treaty of Kioff, or Kiov, between Russia 


Poland all the territories, and castles, and pos- 
sessions which he had captured in Livonia, with 
all their villages and. dep ndencies. In_ this 


cession -were included no less than thirty-six 


Empress Catherine and Frederick the Great, King | 


of Prussia, in 1767, it was stipulated that the 
empress should march an army into Poland: this 
aggression led to the first partition of that un- 
happy kingdom, as it did, in the following year, 


principal towns. 

But, notwithstanding this treaty, war was con- 
tinued between the Russians and the Swedes, and 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland formed their 
battle-fields. By the Peace of Teusin it was 
stipulated that Sweden should retain possession of 


by the influence of the Court of Versailles, to the | Esthonia, with the portion of Livonia which had 
declaration by the latter of the war of 1768) been captured. At the same time a mutual re- 


against Russia. 


IV.—PARTITION OF POLAND. 
The subversion of Poland, and the impractica- 


bility of its government, may be chiefly attributed | 


to the absence of an hereditary monarchy, and the 
power of electing the king being vested in an 
aristocracy jealous of each other, often treacherous 





to their country, and frequently the mere instru- | 


ments of foreign potentates. The great majority 
of the population were then, and are still, serfs, 
the personal property of the great landowners. 
Those barbarous military and spiritual associations, 
known as the Teutonic Knights, had, for the pur- 
pose of planting,Christianity, which they effected 


only by fire and sword, among the Germanic and | 


Sclavonic nations of the North of Europe, acquired 
a territorial sovereignty over East Prussia. In 
1255, the bishopric of Riga was erected into an 
archbishopric, and included Livonia and Prussia ; 
both forming a description of military and eccle- 
siastical republics. But the archbishop arrogated 
to himself many regal prerogatives, while he and 
the great master of the Teutonic order were en- 
gaged in ferocious and interminable quarrels. In 
1352, the grand master purchased, for 19,000 sil- 
ver marks, the whole of Esthonia from the king- 
dom of Denmark, by which accession of territory 
and sovereignty he acquired a complete prepon- 
derance over the archbishop. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 


Russians attempted to invade Livonia; but were. 


defeated with great slaughter by the grand master. 
East Prussia had previously been ceded to Poland 


storation of captured towns and dependencies 
took place between Russia and Poland, and the 
Grand Duke Michael agreed to abandon the titles 
of Livonia, Smolensko, and Thernagoff. The 
image ef St. Nicholas, captured by the Poles, wag 
then restored. 

The progress of the Swedes against Poland 
after hostilities had been commenced by Gustavus 
Adolphus, in 1625, deprived Poland of its remain- 
ing territories in Livonia; but by the Treaty of 
Altmark several captured places were restored. 
In 1634, by the Treaty of Wiesmar, it was sti- 


| pulated between the Czar and the King of Poland 


that the latter would renounce his rights to the 
tHtone of Russia in favour of the Grand Duke, 
and that he would relieve all Russians from the 
oath of fidelity they had taken to Michaet? 
Feodorowitz, acknowledged as Grand Duke. The 
Grand Duke thereupon surrendered to the King 
of Poland several provinces, towns, and castles, 
and it was agreed that he should exercise no hos- 


tilities against the provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, 


and Courland. 
This treaty was sworn to by the King of Poland 


at Warsaw, in presence of the Russian ambassador, 


and by the Czar at St. Petersburgh, in presence of 
the Polish ambassador. By the Treaty of Stums- 
dorff, 1635, between Sweden and Poland, that part 


‘of Prussia which had been conquered by Gus- 
tavus, with the exception of Pilau, was sur- 


rendered to the Elector of Brandenburgh, with 


various other places and towns. This was the 
commencement of the loss of all the Swedish 
conquests east and south of the Baltic, and from 
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this period we also date the growing ascendancy | oligarchy, was completed. This first act of robbery 
of Prussia in Germany. By the celebrated treaty must be charged against Frederick the Great and 
negotiated and concluded, 1660, at the convent of Catherine II., Maria Theresa having been actually 
Oliva, near the village of Sobboth, in Poland, the | forced by the philosophical Sovereign of Prussia 








King of Poland ceded several places to the King of | 
Sweden, while the latter surrendered his preten- | 
sions to Esthonia and Livonia. The Duke of! 
Courland by the same treaty was restored to his | 
sovereignty. 
The Cossacks, whose descendants now formed | 
a formidable number of the subjects of the Czar, 
were most of them for a long period under the | 
dominion of Poland. Their revolt against the | 
latter caused a war of thirty years between Russia 
and Poland, and the termination of which, in 
1667, secured for ever the ascendancy of the! 
former over the latter. The country through | 
which a portion of the Dnieper or Borysthenes | 
flows, between the latitude of 50 and 53 deg. | 
north, being about 210 miles in length and 120 in 
breadth, has long been known under the name of 
the Ukraine, or Little Russia; the word ‘‘ Ukraine’’ 
in the Sclavonic language meaning frontier. This 
country, inhabited by the Cossacks, formed, from 
its situation, a sort of frontier between Russian 
Poland, Little Tartary, and Turkey; and the city 
of Kiev, or Kioff, became in 1037 the capital of 
Russia. But afterwards Kiey had its own princes, 
who lost their independence in 1240, when the 
country was devastated by the Moguls, who re- 
mained for eighty years masters of Little Russia. 
In 1366 the Grand Duke of Lithuania added the 
Ukraine to the kingdom of Poland; but it was 
not until the middle of the sixteenth century that 
the Cossacks became known as regular military 
hordes. In 1569 Lithuania was definitively in- 
corporated with the kingdom of Poland; and in 
1579 the Cossacks were by Stephen Batorie divided 
into six regiments, each consisting of 1,000 men. 
They were distributed under different banners, 
and each Cossack, knowing the banner to which 
he was appointed, rallied to it on the first call of 
war. Each regiment had its chief, or Hetman. 
When Vladislaus, the seventh king of Poland, 
contemplated rendering the throne hereditary in | 
his own house, he resolved to place the Cossacks 
in a formidable position ; but this bloody and des- 
perate plan was suddenly cut off by his death; | 
and in 1653 the chief of the Cossacks threw him- | 
self on the protection of Russia, with whom they 
had a common origin, a common language and | 
religion; and the treaty entered into with the 
Czar in 1654 having led to an immediate war be- 
tween Russia and Poland, the former made several 
conquests, which he was afterwards allowed to_ 
retain. | 
The great alliance which had been formed in| 
the beginning of the eighteenth century between 
the powers of the North was dissolved by Poland | 
deserting the alliance and by other defections, and 
by the Peace of Neustad in 1721, after the death 
of Charles XII. 








Meantime Prussia and Russia, | 


especially the former, after the accession of Fred- 
erick in 1740, resolved to take advantage of the 
disordered condition of Poland, and in the year 
1773 the first partition of that kingdom, or rather | 


to accept a section of the plunder, in order to com- 
mit her afterwards as a participator in the crime. 

It was preceded in 1768 by the war which the 
Court of Versailles excited the Porte to declare 
against Russia, in order to check the dangerous 
growing power of the Czar. This was a bloody 
war of many battles, and the success of the 
Russians in most of the murderous campaigns 
Jed to vast acquisitions of territories. 

It was in 1769 that a Russian fleet first ap- 
peared on the Mediterranean. Thirteen ships of 
the line, and as many frigates, sailed under the 
command of Admiral Spiritoff, in September of 
that year; and in April 1770, a second fleet of 
four ships of the line, and one frigate, under the 
command of Vice-admiral Elphinstone (a British 
subject), to join Spiritoff. Soon after, a third 
squadron, commanded by Vice-admiral Arff (a 
Dane), sailed for the Mediterranean. 

Supplies of all kinds were previously collected 
in Sardinia, Leghorn, and other places, for the 
combined Russian fleet, by Count Alexis Orloff, 
brother to Catherine’s favourite. This armament 
sailed for the Morea with troops, made several 
descents with little success, until Orloff at- 
tacked the Turkish flect of ships and gal- 
leys, between Chio and Libernos, Asia Minor, 
in July. The flag-ships of both the Russian 
and Turkish admirals were blown up. Nearly 
all the crews were destroyed; the admirals were 
saved. The Turkish fleet then retreated to 
the Port of Tchesme, where they were two 
days afterwards all burnt by the Russians. 
Several places in the Morea, Chio, Lemnos, and 
Mytiline, were taken by the Russians, and the in- 
telligence of these victories, and of those in the 
Crimea, Wallachia, and other parts to the north, 
by the Russian armies, caused the utmost con- 
sternation at Constantinople. 

In 1771 the Court of Vienna and the King of 
Prussia, especially the former, became alarmed at 
the progress of Russia, and a secret treaty was 
signed on the 6th July, between Maria Theresa 


and the Porte, at Constantinople, by which the 
former agreed to aid the latter by negotiation and, 
if necessary, by force of arms, to cause the Russian 


army to retreat from Moldavia and Wallachia. 


| Those principalities were then very much in the 
same condition with respect to occupation as they 


are at the time we now write. Frederick acted 


at the same time with great energy and candour. 


An armistice was in consequence agreed to at 
Giurgewo, on the Danube, between the Russian 


and Turkish armies, and also between their re- 


spective fleets at the Isleof Paros. This cessation 


of armed hostilities was prolonged until the end 
of the inauspicious congress held at Bucharest in 
| April, 1773. 


The rupture of this congress was solely owing 
to the determination of Catherine not to cede 
back the Crimea to the Porte. It has, however, 
been often asserted, that the influence of the 
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French ambassador prevented the Sultan from! Russia and Turkey, are so little known* in Western 


acceding to the decision of the Czarina. 


War re- | Europe, yet so important, in order tu comprehend 


commenced; the Russian general with his army! the actual relations of those empires with each 


crossed the Danube, although 


boldly opposed. other, that we must reserve a summary of their 


He besieged the strong fortress of Silistria, but details a future Number. 


after many bloody assaults, he was as often re- 
pulsed, and General Weissman, who covered the 
retreat of the Russians, was killed, after per- 


forming several brilliant exploits, which enabled | 


the Russian army to re-cross the Danube. In 
1773-4 several battles were fought with various 
success and defeat. Suwaroff, on the 22nd J une, 
crossed the Danube with a part of his army. 
He occupied Bulgaria; and, after one of his 
generals gaining a decisive battle, the Turkish 
troops, worn out and ill-fed, demanded of the 
Vizier to negotiate for peace. 

This led to the celebrated Treaty of Kaynarji, 
which was signed on the 21st July, the anniversary 
of the Treaty of Pruth. The stipulations of this ce- 
lebrated treaty, like those of several others between 


J. M.G. 


( To be continued. ) 





* The authorities for this essay on Russia and Turkey 
are voluminous, and the writer has examined them 
with great care, in the face of all the exaggerations and 
misrepresentations put forth at this critical and grave 
period by visionary enthusiasts and impractical poli- 
ticians. 

Our authorities are, chiefly, thatyreat work, “ Le Corps 
Diplomatique,” by Dumont, and his continuators ; Mar- 
ten’s “ Collection of Treaties ;” Putfendortf; Von Ham- 
mers “ History of the Turks ;” that admirable work, 
“ Histoire Abregee des Traites de Paix,’ by C. G. Von 
Kach, continued by I. Schoel, Councillor of the Prussian 
Embassy at Paris (Brussels, 1838); Tooke’s “ History 
of Kussia;” and various diplomatic papers in our pos- 
session, besides numerous other works and documents to 
which we have found it necessary to refer. 








CHRISTMAS. 


O CuristMas! jolly Christmas! 
Is come our hearts to cheer, 
With holly crown’d, and mistletoe, 
The monarch of the year! 
With merry din invite him in, 
And heap the yule-logs higher, 
And pour the wine that all may join 
To greet the good old sire. 


For, hark! the gale is rising, 
‘he winds blow loud and strong, 

And on the gloomy storm-cloud thron’d 
Dark Winter sweeps along. 

But what care we! with shout and glee, 
While beauty’s eye shines bright, 

Blithe hours we'll spend, and our old friend 
Shall be our guest to-night. 


O Christmas! social Christmas ! 
In cottage and in hall, 

To rich and poor a welcome friend, 
Alike belov'd of all; 

To hear thy voice our babes rejoice 
And clap their tiny hands, 

While age with thee can jocund be, 
And join the festive bands. 


With game, and dance, and carol, 
We'll hail thee as of yore ; 

To thee, from many a flowing bow] 
A rich libation pour; 

And while the snow in drifts doth blow, 
While moans the dreary blast, 

Our mirth and joys shall higher rise, — 
Away our cares we'll cast. 





O Christmas! sacred Christmas! 
rom yonder village bells, 

To herald thy majestic step, 
The pealing music swells ; 

And voices rise ‘neath midnight skies, 
In holy, solemn strain, 

To tell how He of Bethlehem 
Was born on earth to reign. 


Come, come with ancient Christmas, 
To yonder hallow'd pile, 

And hear the sounding anthem roll 
Along the lengthened aisle ; 

With footsteps slow, up let us go 
Where our forefathers trod, 

To worship there, in fervent prayer, 
And hear the man of God! 


O Christmas! fleeting Christmas! 
Thou ever beckonest on, 
Though memory dwells o'er vanish'd hopes, 
And loved ones dead and gone. 
Thou must not stay, but far away 
Through Winter's dreary halls, 
To greet the year thou dost appear, 
‘Lhe bright new year that calls. 


And onward, ever onward, 
Through realms of frost and snow, 
Till Winter merges into Spring, 
And wild March trumpets blow. 
Soon will the day, with lengthened ray, 
Forete] the summer flowers ; 
But while they're here, with social cheer, 
We'll spend the Christmas hours. 


A. L. 


Kettering. J. 
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A PORTRATT. 


A peaM Of braided moonlight fell 
Upon a sleeping girl, 

And shot its silvery lines athwart 
A neck of dazzling pearl. 


Her hands, like folded leaves, were claspt, 
Her head serenely bent, 

Her spotless form, love's proper shrine, 
Reclined in sweet content. 


Her brow was polished, arched, and smooth, 
Her eyes of raven hue, 

Her lips were pouting, rich, ripe, moist, 
And steeped in rosy dew. 


Her teeth were white as garden drops, 
That droop in wintry bowers, 

And glimmered ‘twixt her ruby lips, 
Like glow-worms ‘neath the flowers. 


Her frolic curls of jet embraced 
Dissolvingly below, 

Upon a queenly se ulptured neck, 
That mocked the Alpine snow. 


o 
And when those brilliant orbs peeped out 
Beneath their silken shroud, 
It seemed as if the sun had burst 
Some dark o’ercharging cloud. 


But when the torch of love lit up 
Each calm unslumbering eye, 

It was as though two stranger stars 
Were shining in the sky. 


Her step was musical and soft, 
Her speech one stream of song, 

Sweet as the dying swan’s bew ail, 
Breeze-loving, borne along. 


Her presence breathed the balm of heaven, 
One glance of that dear tace 

Brought back earth’s vanished Paradise — 
Her long-lost Eden race. 


Magdalen Hail, Oxford. 
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DOMESTIC. 


| of this fanaticism having infused itself into the 
!armies on both sides that river, our Government 


”? 
Tur ‘‘ Eastern Question”? has become a regular ' were surprised one fine morning lately, on learn- 


puzzle to our credulous, diplomatizing Govern- 
ment. When they thought they had actually 
‘‘ belled the cat,’”’ and brought the Northern Bear 
to terms indicative of peace and retrogression, 
they were themselves brought to a stand-still of a 
sudden by the Turks taking the initiative 


warlike demonstrations. This was quite unfore- 


in their enemies to the 


ing that the most active of the two had actually 
passed the ‘‘impassable”’ stream, and soundly 
thrashed their opponents, and thus obtained the 
prestige of victory; and that, upon a second 
encounter, they had repeated the dose, and sent 
right about ‘with a pro- 
So much for our 


digious flea in their ear.’ 


seen by our sapient rulers, who had pronounced diplomacy and its results. 


the passage across the Danube an utter impossi- | 


bility at this season of the year. They therefore, 


The Lancashire ‘strikes’? continue in full 
force with unabated virulence and destructiveness; 


kept on protocolling and negotiating on the the masters, in other towns than Preston and 


‘‘ Eastern question,’ with as much confidence as | 
if Old Nick (we really mean the Czar) had been 

divested of his ‘‘ horns, hoof, and tail, and become. 
anither mon,” as the Scotch minister benevolently 
anticipated of the Czar’s arch-prototype. ‘ At 
any rate,” said they, “there can be no fighting 
till the spring, and by that time all will be ami- 


cably settled, the two belligerent armies remaining | 


‘in statu quo,’ defying each other in pantomime 
across the impassable Danube.” 
A French writer of the last century, (Helve- 


Wi igan, having found it expedient to shut their 
mills, in order to prevent their men from aiding 
the ‘‘turn-outs.” This will fearfully cut off the 
resources of the latter, and spread misery and 
distress, not only amongst the operatives them- 
selves, but amongst the innocent and helpless 
families, to an incalculable extent. That the 
“turn-outs”’ should suppose that they can hold 
‘out successfully against the capitalists, is an ab- 
surdity ; and “although we do not pretend to 
adjust the balance of “blame, as between the par- 


tius,) foretelling a Catholic crusade against Eng- | ties, which, in the present stage of the affair, 
land, says, “the sca is a weak barrier against | | would be useless, we cannot but award the meed 


religious fanaticism.”’ 


Just so; and the Danube, | of folly to the operatives in choosing the eve of 


a still w eaker; so that a considerable sprinkling | winter, and a slack time, for a demonstration, 








which, to succeed at all, requires a busy time and 
full work to give it efticiency. There is no doubt, 
that the men have calculated on the drain upon 
the labour-market by the extensive emigration, to 
urge their claim to a share of the profits of the 
trade, as partners, rather than wages as workmen 
and servants. Thus, the Spinners Committee 


avow that they aim at ruling “the destinies of 


the trade;” and accordingly, when Mr. Naylor 
offered his men an advance of five per cent., the 
committee peremptorily refused to accede to it, 
and demanded ten per cent. in addition, or fifteen 
per cent. 

There is not a shadow of a doubt on our mind, 
as to how this internecine contest will terminate. 
All former experience goes to show, that while 
the masters are fully alive to the dangerous expe- 


dient of yielding to this “combined action”’ of 


the whole body of workmen, they can, like the 
master engineers, hold out, —at an enormous 
sacrifice, it is true,—until downright starvation 
drives the operatives to submission; and, at the 
present high rates of provisions, this will not take 
long. We shall sincerely rejoice to hear, that 
both parties, — “letting bygones be bygones,’ — 
have mutually abandoned their ‘combined ac- 
tion ;” and, without making a question of ‘‘ which 
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We are glad to learn, by a letter from Mr. Gis- 
borne, that the “ Atlantic and Pacific Junction 
Company” have finally adopted the plan of cutting 
the canal across the Isthmus of Daren, from 
ocean to ocean, without locks; and that the preli- 
minary expedition for completing the surveys 
of the isthmus and the pecuniary arrangements 
with the New Granadian Government, will leave 
England on the 17th December, under the charge 
of Lionel Gisborne, Esq., the engineer of the com- 
pany. It is most gratifying, too, to learn, that 
the French, American, New Granadian, and Eng- 
lish Governments co-operate in the undertaking, 
both as regards this expedition, and in guarantee- 
ing the permanent neutrality of the territory 
through which the navigation is to pass. 

The Great Exhibition of Dublin closed on the 
last week in October; and, as a worthy Insh 
correspondent of ours remarked, fud/y answered 
the expectations of the projectors, except that there 
was a deficiency of some ten thousand pounds on 
the balance-sheet! We regret this result the 
more, on account of the general conviction, that 
if it had been kept open another month the defi- 
ciency would have been covered. A vast number 


of the Irish gentry, who had been absent the entire 
summer, were then returning home, and were 


begun first,” settled their differences upon the | 


principles of justice, which are always in accord- | 


ance with those of sound political economy. 

We used formerly to hear a great deal about 
‘‘justice for Ireland,” when Daniel the Second 
reignel in that country. We confess, however, 
that we never could exactly make out what was 
comprehended in that term. ‘The items, in fact, 





Were sv numerous, that we compared the com-| 
| ’ . “a. . . 
atforded every facility to the public to witness the 


pound, in our own mind, to the medicine some 
years ago advertised by a quack, as “ the omni- 
Jfartous mass coagulated from the ermaleptic fluid!” 
which ‘all the old women” thought must be 
an excellent specific because it was incomprehen- 
sible. ’ 
up the motto; and the ‘‘ Land o’ Cakes”’ is alive 
from north to south, and from east to west, with 
the gathering cry of ‘‘ Justice to Scotland!” and 
a ‘‘ National Association for the Vindication of 


Be that as it may, Sandy has now taken ' 


anxious to have the opportunity of seeing it with 
their families. ‘The failure also may, ina great 
measure, be laid at the door of the Irish railway 
companies, who, most impoliticly, refused to 
lower their fares until the last fortnight; when 
they reluctantly did this, the rush of people from 
the country nearly doubled the number of visitors. 
In this respect the conduct of the Irish companies 
is in perfect contrast with those of England, which 


wonders of the Crystal Palace. 

The cholera continues its progress through the 
country and the metropolis. Hitherto its march 
has been slow; and it is to be hoped that, as the 
approach of winter has checked its ravages, it may 


wholly disappear before the cold season is over. 


Scottish Rights” has been formed, headed by Lord | 


Eglinton. 
the past month at Edinburgh, when the measure 
of justice required was clearly and temperately 
detined. It comprehended the appointment of a 
secretary of state for Scotland, (they have one for 
Ireland, ) amore equal distribution of the funds of the 
Imperial expenditure in public works, an increase 


A numerous meeting was held during 


It has been particularly fatal at seaports and on 
shipboard ; and many emigrant vessels have had 
to report an unusual number of deaths by that 
disease and diarrhoea. 

The Encumbered Estates Court in Ireland sold 


last week property to the amount of five hundred 


in the number of representatives in Parliament, | 


the construction of a harbour of refuge on the 
Scottish coast, &c. &c. The temperate manner in 
which these and other claims were urged, and the 
unanimity that prevailed amongst those present, 
is quite refreshing, and in accordance with that 
sober good sense and love of order, for which the 
Scotch are noted. We heartily wish success to 
this movement, convinced as we are, that Scotland 
has a just claim to equal rights and an equal par- 
ticipation in the benetits of the Imperial expendi- 
ture, 


| 
| 
} 


| 


and seventy thousand pounds, the land fetching 
from seventeen to thirty years’ purchase. The 
good that must result to that country from thus 
setting tree so large anamount of landed property 
is incalculable, and is apparent in all directions. 

It is said that Government are in possession of 
intelligence that the combined fleets have entered 
the Black Sea. The tenders for the contracts for 
supplying the French fleet with provisions, during 
the period they shall femain in the Bosphorus, 
or the Black Sea, were ordered to be sent in by 
the 16th November. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES, 
The intelligence from India is far from satis- 
factory. The famous bandit chief, Meatoon, with 
4,000 or 5,000 followers, and his colleague, Moung 
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Goung, with 6,000, are devastai'ng the territories 
in Burmah, under British authority, and exercising 
every kind of cruelty on the inhabitants. They 
are said to be within four days’ march of Rangoon, 
where the British force is only 800 strong. 

It is rumoured that an alliance has been en- 
tered into between Russia and the Government of 
Cabul; to which report, the foul assassination of 
Colonel Mackeson gives a kind of confirmation. 
The more probable supposition, however, is, that 
Dost Mahomed is rather inclined to co-operate 
with Russia against the Turks, than against the 
English. 

In Australia the “ Diggins” continue to yield 
a large amount of gold, but as they now have a 
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| evils to society arising from the free sale of these 
‘moral and physical poisons, the taste for which 
_appears to be rather on the increase than other- 
wise. The extraordinary effects of the ‘Maine 
| Law,” wherever it has been adopted, are so pal- 
|pable and so beneficial, that it must recommend 
itself to every man who feels any interest in the 
| welfare of his species. Weshould heartily rejoice 
to see this law introduced into the United King- 
dom, where it is quite as much needed as in the 
|New World. 
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France, like England, is almost exclusively oc- 
cupied by the all-absorbing question of the Turko- 


mint of their own, the colonists will most proba- | Russianaffair, whichisasmomentous to that country 


bly send the produce of the gold fields over sea in 
specie, instead of bullion or gold dust. A large 
excess of imports, a few weeks ago, had lowered 
the price of goods; but the excess is considered 
so temporary and unimportant by the merchants 
acquainted with that portion of our commerce, 
that they have continued to purchase for the 
Australian market, under the conviction that the 
enormous consumption will soon clear off any 
surplus that may have accumulated. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, the unexpected an- 
nouncement that Sir George Clerk had arrived, 
with a commission to make arrangements for 
abandoning the Orange Kiver sovereignty, has 
again thrown the settlers, in that part of the 
colony, into a state of great excitement and ex- 
asperation against the Government. ‘The reasons 
for this determination have not been made public, 
nor was any intimation given of it in Parliament 
during the last session, otherwise it is probable 
a considerable opposition would have been raised 
to it. It is to be hoped that those interests which 
will be sacrificed by this abandonment, will be 
considered by the Government, and compensation 
awarded to the sufferers. 

The ‘‘ Friend of the Sovereignty” of the 18th 
August, announces the death of Commandant- 
General A. W. J. Pretorius, of the Trans Vaal 
Republic, in South Africa. His character and 
history are well known to ourreaders. Before his 
death he exhorted his coadjutors in office to culti- 
vate the friendship of the British nation. 

A remarkable feature in the state of society in 


the Canadas is, the vast increase of emigrants 


from the Southern States of America. These 
poor fugitive slaves now number 35,000, and 
form a kind of border phalanx in the Upper Pro- 
vince, that would prove a powerful barrier to any 
aggressive action against it. The Fugitive Slave 
Law now leaves the slave no alternative, but to 
abandon the States of the Union as quickly as 
possible, there being no rest for the sole of his 
foot within them. 

In New Brunswick the legislature has followed 
the example of that of Maine, Massachussetts, &c., 
and have passed a law, prohibiting the sale of 
ardent spirits, except under special license for me- 
dical or scientific purposes. There is a growing 


conviction, that nothing but this plan can pre- 
yent, or even mitigate, the enormous and deadly 


‘as it is to us. The manifesto issued by the Auto- 
crat on the Ist November, which consists of a string 
of the most palpable falsehoods, has been responded 
to by the French Government, or rather by Louis 
Napoleon, in a manner which will sting the tyrant 
to the quick. ‘It is not exact,’ says this docu- 
ment, ‘‘ to say that the principal Powers of Eu- 
rope have vainly endeavoured by their exhorta- 
tions, to shake the blind obstinacy of the Ottoman 
Porte.” This sounds exceedingly like giving the 
Czar the lie in the Turkish fashion, ‘‘ you say the 
things which is not;” and we are glad to see the 
French Emperor thus firm in denouncing a docu- 
ment doubtless intended to sow discord between 
the two countries, which, of all others, have now 
the most powerful motives to keep on terms of the 
strictest amity. 

The character of the Turks has been raised in- 
definitely in the estimation of the political world 
by the moral courage they have evinced in taking 
the initiative by declaring war against the invader, 
and following up that act by commencing hos- 
tilities. The passage of the Danube, at this sea- 
son, in the face of a hostile army, was considered 
an impossibility ; but it appears to have been 
effected by the Turkish army with great case, and 
without any opposition from the enemy until they 
had effected their object. Then the Russians 
under Gortschakoff attacked the Turks at Oltenitza, 
but were completely routed with considerable loss. 
A second engagement also took place with a simi- 
lar result, which obliged the Russians to sound 
a retreat. Subsequent accounts inform us that 
the heavy rains which fell had induced the Turkish 
general to abandon the intention of marching to 
Bucharest, to relinquish all the posts he occupied 
on the left side of the river, with the exception of 
Kalafat, and to re-cross the Danube with the 
greater part of his troops, without fighting. This 
latter part, however, is a Russian account, trans- 
mitted by Prince Gortschakoff to Vienna, and it is 
in a measure contradicted by the French consul at 
Bucharest, who reports that he heard a continuous 
firing of cannon in the direction of the Danube; 
and the Turks give the true reason for re-crossing 
the stream,—the right bank being more healthy. 

It is a curious feature in this affair, that, of the 
80,000 Russians who were said to have crossed 
the Pruth, not half of them can be accounted for ; 
and that not more than from twenty to thirty 
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thousand were ready to oppose the Turks on their 
crossing the river. The accounts received from 
the scene of action are, in fact, so vague and con- 
tradictory, that it is impossible to deduce the truth 
any further than that all of them admit the 
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Shanghae is now in the possession of the insur- 
gent army; and wherever they come into contact 
with the Imperial troops, the latter stand no 
chance against them. 

Brother Jonathan is still casting a longing look 





Russians to have been beaten. upon Cuba, and cannot relinquish his designs. We 
On the Asiatic side of the Black Sea, there is a | had hoped that the fate of the last attempt would 
general movement among the Mahometan popu-| have effected his conversion to something like 
lations. The Affghanistans have sent a deputation | political honesty ; but it is Ais ruling passion. 
to the Shah of Persia, to request him to allow the! The harvest in America has been an abundant 
Mahometans in his provinces to take part against one, and the States’ merchants calculate upon 
the Russians. And Abda Pasha, the Turkish having two and a half million quarters of wheat 
commander of the army of Asia, had passed through | to spare for exportation. According, however, to 
Erzeroum and Kars, and entered Immerita (a/| the present rate and proportion of the shipments, 
Russian province wrested from Persia), and was not more than one-third of that quantity will come 
received by the mountaineers with demonstrations | to the United Kingdom, which will go but a little 
of joy. A general attack was to be made upon | way towards the supply of our deficiency. 
the whole Russian line, which is of very great, A vessel from St. Petersburgh has arrived at 
extent and but weakly defended. It is much | Hull, which reports that the Imperial Guard, 
to be desired that the contest will result in| 70,000 strong, has been ordered out and reviewed, 
the separation of the provinces of Immerita, | and that, to a man, they volunteered to march to 
Georgia, &c. from the Russian yoke, and the en- the Principalities, if required. The Emperor was 
tire expulsion of the Russians from the plains at | much affected, it is said, by this demonstration of 





the foot of the Caucasus. The Czar will indeed | 
have “too many irons in the fire,” for his own | 
comfort or advantage. 

In China, the reyolutionists are gaining ground. 


loyalty, but expressed a hope that God would pre- 
vent the necessity for it. The Russian fleet in 
the Baltic has been laid up in winter quarters. 
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Victoria ; late Australia Ielix, or Port Phillip Dis-) 
trict of New South Wales; being an historical and | 
descriptive Account of the Colony and its Gold | 
Mines. By Wituiam Westcartu. Edinburgh : | 
Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1853. 


Tne gold courtry and the diggings have formed a | 
very prolific, and we doubt not a profitable sub- | 
ject for writers of all grades. Mr. Westgarth 
comes comparatively late into the field, but he 
has the advantage of bringing the latest news, 
and is therefore all the more acceptable. No} 
man has had better opportunities of collecting in- , 
formation, and no writer that we are aware of 
has given a picture so complete in all its parts of 
what is going on at the present moment at the 
other side of the globe. The author of this book 
is no common observer; he sees deeper than the | 
surface of things; and the reflective reader who | 
shall: follow him through his wanderings, will 
find his remarks tempered with a philosophy | 
more than superficial, and in all cases with prac- 
tical common sense. His illustrations of the 
squatting system, of which we at home have but 
a very imperfect notion, are extremely interesting, 
and introduce us to a mode of life, which though 
it is not without its charms, a man may well 
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| spective depreciation of gold. 


ponder over before he embraces it. His specu- 
lations upon the effect of the gold discoveries 
are reasonable and sensible, not calculated to ex- 
cite unnecessary alarm, but yet demanding thie 
serious consideration, and it may be preparation, 
of those likely to be most damaged by the influx 
of the precious metal. It is perfectly true, as 
he remarks, 


That many individuals, having a fixed money pro- 
perty or income, may hereafter be injured by this pro. 
Slow as may be the 
progress of this decline, and graduated downwards by 
the opposing powers of inventive industry, and by suc 
cessive natural causes, whose combined operation is in 
finitely more ameliorative in this question than the most 
consummate legislation, nevertheless the fixed annual 
mite of the widow and the pensionary will become year 
after year of less and less avail, effecting a change in the 


' circumstances of these parties not the less real because 


perhaps imperceptible even to the recipients themselves. 
Such parties are holders of considerable amounts of the 
public stocks, and will cling to the yearly diminishing 
pittance with a patriotic faith, which nothing in the pre 


‘sent or the future can impair. 


He deprecates, however (and very wisely), a 
change in the currency which would neutralize 
the impending national saving, and prefers that 
the Government should administer a gracious and 
well-appreciated relief of some few millions ster- 
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ling to several hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
poor recipients, than wantonly dismiss to the 
winds of stock-exchange speculation an approach- 
ing national saving, possibly of many times that 
amount. 

The author proceeds to the diggings, giving us 
a graphic account of his journey over the fright- 
ful roads, and painting many animated pictures 
of life and labour upon the spot. 


of all nations, Germans, Swiss, Frenchmen, Ame- 
ricans, Dutch, New Zealanders, Malays, and China- 
men, some of them working laboriously by night 
as well as by day. 


In these enthusiastic pursuits serious accidents were 
frequent, from the impatience and negligence of all par- 
ties. In every locality of auriferous repute, the com- 
peting diggers thronged so thickly together, that very 
insuflicient surface space was left for the ejected matter in 
sinking their pits. ‘There was usually, therefore, around 
each pita pile of gravel, earth, and stones, rising at a very 
unsafe angle, directly from the edge of the excavation. 
The slightest disturbance above was ever rolling down a 
dangerous shower upon the heads of those below, and 
long lines of pits on either side of the narrow and devious 
road-ways were exposed to the additional danger, from 
an incessant throng of trucks and wheelbarrows, carts of 
gravel, and waggons of provisions, horsemen and foot- 
men, pressing backwards and forwards with equal impa- 
tience and negligence in theirexciting vocation. A blow 
on the head from a descending quartz nodule had become, 
therefore, as familiar, and nearly as harmless, to a sturdy 


digger, as the punch of an iron waddy upon the skull of 


an aboriginal lubra, whose noisy jealousy amongst her 
several rivals had disquieted the family wigwam, and 
worn out the patience of a common husband. More 


serious injuries arose from the falling in of the sides of 


the pits, and particularly of the lateral borings, which 
were far too hastily and unmethodically executed. One 
serious and fatal accident was reported on the day of our 
visit, and was of a peculiar character. A depth of about 
twelve feet in excavating a pit, had brought the miners 
to some porous bed, through which the water began to 
ooze into the hole, threatening to render the claim use- 

less. An experienced digger would most likely at this 
point have at once decide d to abandon the place as hope- 

less. ‘The party, however, determined to stick to their 
labours, and commenced “baling out.” 
attempt, during which the increasing waters had by 
degrees undermined the pit, the sides began to fall in, 
and a stick was lowered in order to pull up one of the 
men who had remained below. This could not, however, 
be accomplished, although the influx of earth and water 
had as yet reached only to the knees. In great alarm, 
therefore, a rope was next procured, which gave the man 
a better hold. But this also proved in vain, and the 
immersion was now beyond the middle. Before any 
fastening could be effected on the person of the sufferer, 
the crisis was already at hand. He could not be extri- 
cated; and a harrowing spectacle awaited a surrounding 
crowd, who could scarcely credit the scene before them, 
of a fellow-creature deliberately perishing almost within 
touch of a hundred able and anxious arms, that were yet 
in the hurry of the moment, and in the absence of avyail- 
able apparatus, quite powerless for any succour. 


Ladies being at a premium in the colony, we 
are not s 


themselves. The wives of the diggers, 


Although desirous of appearing shocked with such 
mercenary matters, are occasionally tempted, like Mrs. 
Caudle, in the case of the Eel Pie Island's railway stock, 
to inquire of their husbands on an evening, how much 
they have secured by the day’s labours. 
thus dignified by a domestic tendency. 


The subject is 
The Sydney 
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ladies are said to have gone, by aid of long experience, 
considerably further; for, in attending diligently to the 
relations of cause and effect in the wool- market, they 
had ascertained that, on a broker's report showing a 
penny per lb. of advance in price, an extra horse to the 
carriage was quite an attainable affair, from a husband of 
average humanity. 





He describes | 
the Bendigo gold fields as crowded with the toilers | 


After a brief 


rised to find that they take care of 


Mr. Westgarth was introduced toa party of four 
diggers at work at the ‘‘ White Hills,” Bendigo. 
They had excavated a hole to the depth of twenty 
feet, and struck the “‘auriferous grit,” which they 
were then collecting and washing. Of this grit, 
every bucketful yielded from two to three ounces 
of gold, and a cart-load would give nearly two 
pounds weight. But it must be remembered, that 
they had spent considerable capital in getting to 
the necessary depth, and were fortunate in reach- 
ing it at all. 
| We must confess to some surprise on learning 
_from our author that the proportion of persons in 
Melbourne who have received a good practical 
education, of persons of some cultivation and 
address, accustomed to social intercourse and to 
some measure of refinement, is rather beyond that 
which might be found pertaining to a town of 
similar extent in Britain. The current notion 
here runs very much the other way, and the 
reports which reach us of atrocities in Melbourne 
streets tend to strengthen it. Of the state of 
society in the neighbourhood of the diggings, we 
have an amusing and graphic description in 
Chapter XI., which contains also an account, 
present and retrospective, of the colonial press, 
with the history in detail of the Melbourne 
Argus, a newspaper now well known in England, 
which rose from small beginnings only a few 
years back to a present circulation of ten thousand 
daily, and an income from advertisements alone 
otf £800 a week. Melbourne sent 70,000 news- 
papers to England by one vessel (the ‘‘Harbinger’’), 
in the month of May last, besides 40,000 letters. 
The fact of this enormous communication and 
correspondence suggests to the author some sen- 
sible observations on the colonial postal question, 
which demands complete revision and reform. 
The subject of a low uniform ocean postage is one 
of daily increasing importance, and cannot much 
longer be shirked by the legislature. 

Here we must take leave of this volume, com- 
mending it to the notice of all who wish to be 
agreeably informed upon a subject which, of all 
the absorbing topics of the day, is, perhaps, the 
most universally interesting. 








Dudley Ronan: or The Bible v. Error. Tondon: 
Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn. 1853. 


Tus appears to be the work of a layman, written 
with the view of exposing the errors of Tracta- 
rianism, by subjecting the new doctrines to the 
test of the Bible. It is written in a candid and 
liberal spirit, abounds with substantial argument, 
and appeals throughout to the reason and common 
sense of man, not to his prejudiced or sectarian 
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predilections. In point of profundity and solid | 
wholesome thinking, Dudley Ronan is very far | 
above the average of religious narratives of the 
same class. The worthy sea captain, who is the | 
champion of the truth, is at once a better meta- | 
physician, a better divine, and a more accom- | 
plished disputant than three-fourths of the occu- | 
pants of our modern pulpits; and that antagonist | 
must be something more than a clever casuist 
who shall succeed in controverting his arguments. 
It may just happen that the very peculiarity of 
this book, which ought to render it generally 
acceptable, the total absence, to wit, of the slight- 
est tinge ef bigotry or exclusiveness, may tend 
against 1ts popularity; but no lover of truth will 
fail to recognize its value. Unlike too many 
works of an analogous kind, the story, which is 
often nothing more than a bald vehicle for contro- 
versy, 1s in this case one of real interest, and rich 
both in incident and character. There is a vein 
of cheerfulness, often rising into genuine humour, 
pervading the whole, and, as is always the case 
where the faculty of humour exists, a correspond- 
ing power of pathos where pathos is required. 
We have read Dudley Ronan with much pleasure, 
and can warmly commend it to the religious 
public as an excellent family book. The cha- 
racter of Chips is admirable—a genuine repre- 
sentation of the British sailor of the better sort. 





Fulcher’s Ladies Memorandum Book and Pocket 
Miscellany. 1854. Sudbury: G. W. Fulcher. 
London: Longman and Co. 


Fuicurr’s Pocket Book is this year, as usual, 
quite a literary miscellany, teeming with good 
| things. Besides riddles enough to puzzle us for 
a year, there are tales by Frank Fairlegh, tales by 
Frances Brown, and a whole collection of poems 
by a band of poets who know how to sing to good 
purpose. We shall quote one of these tor which 
we expect our readers will thank us. 
FOUR TRAVELLERS. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 
Four travellers sat one winter's night 
At my father’s board so free ; 


And he asked them why they left their land, 
And why they crossed the sea? 





One said for bread, and one for gold, 
And one for a cause of strife; 

And one he came for a lost love's sake, 
To lead a stranger's life. 





They dwelt among our hamlets long, 
They learned each mountain way ; 

They shared our sports in the woodlands green, 
And by the crags so gay. 


And they were brave by flood and fell, 
And they were blithe in hall; 

But he that led the stranger's life, 
Was the blithest of them all. 


Some said the grief of his youth lad passed, 
Some said his love grew cold ; 

But nought I know if this were so, 
For the tale was never told, 
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His mates they found them homes and friends. 
As the swallow finds a nest; 

We saw their flocks and fields increase, 
But we loved him still the best. 


Now he that came to seek for bread, 
Is lord of my father’s land; 

And he that fled so far from strife 
Hath a gor vully household band. 


And he that sought the gold alone 
Hath wedded my sister fair; 

And the oaks are green and the pastures wide, 
By their pleasant homesteads there. 


But when they meet by the winter fire 
Or the shade of summer's vine, 
Their talk is yet of a whelming stream, 
And a brave life given for mine; 
For a grave by our mountain river side 
Grows green this many a year— 
Where the flower of the four sleeps evermore, 
And I am a stranger here. 


Sarile House. An Historical Romance of the Time 
of George the First. by AppLEsToNnR Hine. In 
two volumes. London ; Routledge and Co. 1853. 


Tre scene of this stirring romance is laid in a spot 
well-known to the inhabitants of London, and 
which, with its immediate surroundings, has been 
for a long time invaded by the French, who, with 
a good sprinkling of blacklegs, swindlers, and 
scamps of all nations, maintain their position — 
how, is best known to themselves and their vic- 
tims. The time is the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, when Jacobinism was rife and daring, and 
the Papists were persecuted with a rancour and a 
rigour now only to be imagined — when the first 
German George gabbled dog-Latin to his ministers, 
and paraded the ugly mugs of his Hanoverian 
strumpets in the public streets, by way, it is to be 
presumed, of inculcating lessons of royal morality, 
It was the era of Pope, and Addison, and Lady 
Mary Montague, and a crowd of lesser notabilities, 
famed for their tlow of wit and lack of wisdom, 
and for their abandoned profligacy. Savile House, 
according to Mr. or Mrs. (which is it?) Hill, was 
then what Holland House was at a later period, 
the resort of the literary, political, and fashionable 
celebrities of the day; and, in consequence, there 
the reader meets with them. If some of the por- 
traitures of individuals with whom, through their 
writings, we are tolerably well acquainted, are not 
by any means too like the originals, they are at 
all events amusing; and being limned with consi- 
derable spirit, may be contemplated with pleasure. 
Let us quote a sample of the conversation carried 
on at a ball. “Lady Montague asks Pope 


“Who is that precocious pup, with a lady's handker- 
chief dangling from his button-hole? He looks quite 
new.” 

“So he is,” said Pope; “ it is young Warwick, Addi- 
son's step-son, who has just returned from Italy, laden 
with foreign fashions. He is in close attendance on Mra, 


| Howard, and seems to have identified himself as her 


cicisbeo; no doubt he has served in that capacity abroad,” 
“And pray what is that?’ said Edith, with extreme 
simplicity. 
“4 man, my dear,” replied Lady Mary, “who passeg 
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his time with another man’s wife, but who means nothing, 
says nothing, and does nothing.” 

“JT suppose he studies the text that commands us to 
bear each other's burdens, and translates it literally,” 
chimed Pope. 

“* Ask Wharton that,” whispered Lady Mary, for he had 
again joined the party with Madeline; “methinks he 
would gladly shift his burden, if he could find some other 
man who would be fool enough to bear it.” 

** As your husband has done,” said Wharton, withsome 
spleen ; “ but he has been more fortunate than I, and 
has shifted his incubus to the back of your friend Pope, 
who, cripple as he is, is yet Atlas enough to bear so light 
a fardel.” 





This is coarse enough, at any rate, for the period, 
but not more so perhaps than the actual manners 
of the day, if ladies and gentlemen may be pre- 
sumed to have spoken as unceremoniously as they 
wrote. The story, the plot of which is too intri- 
cate for explanation here, is, upon the whole, a 
good one; the events, which are startling, suc- 
ceed each other rapidly and dramatically ; and the 
denouement, though in our view anything but 
satisfactory, is ingeniously brought about. The 
narrative is principally occupied with the details 
of a daring and atrocious plot, in which Madeline, 
whom many will regard as the heroine of the 
romance, is the principal actor, and at the same 
time the deluded tool. A canting, hypocritical 
renegade, Hitchmough, is the dark and bloody 
villain of the tale, and to him poetical justice is 
finally dealt out by the gallows’ cord. It is to be 
regretted that the story ends so miserably by the 
death of poor Edith, the best of all the author’s 
creations. She might have survived, to the im- 
provement of the work in every respect, and with- 
out any damage to the moral sought to be en- 
forced. Her mother’s fault is sufficiently expi- 
ated without the daughter’s death, which every 
reader will feel inclined to resent as a practical 
blunder on the part of the author. From the fact 
that the machinery of this very exciting drama 
does not work very smoothly —that while the 
puppets dance we see the strings which moye 
them — we are inclined to think it is the per- 
formance of a young writer. If so, we have good 
hopes of him or her, and shall look again for the 
name of Addlestone Hill upon a title-page. 


On the Remote Cause of Epidemic Diseases. Parts I. 
and IL. The Cause of Blight and Pestilence in the 
Vegetable Creation. The Prevention and Treatment 








of Disease in the Potatoe and other Crops. Lon- 
don: Hatchard, Piccadilly. 1541, 1846, 1853. 


In these several works, which are all well-written, 
and remarkably well-reasoned, Mr. Parkin secks 
to establish the theory, that the plagues and epi- | 
demics which at various periods in the history of 
the world have assailed and so fearfully devastated 

both animal and vegetable life, are all due to vol- | 
canic action in some form or other. Whether he 

is right or wrong — and we are disposed to think, 
from observations we could not avoid making’ 
during the prevalence of cholera in 1849, that) 
much could be said on the opposite side of the 
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and to mankind by the elaborate discussion of the 
subject contained in the above separate publica- 
tions. He is an anti-contagionist, on the strongest 
grounds and the strongest convictions. According 
to him, the deleterious elements which poison our 
crops of food and decimate the human race, are 
generated in subterranean reservoirs, and diffused 
in the surrounding atmosphere along particular 
lines of the earth’s surface subjected to volcanic 
action, which lines he shows to be identical with 
the line of march of epidemic diseases. Thus he 
arrives at the conclusion, that it is places and not 
persons which are infected at epidemic pericds. 
His arguments are, at this crisis, well worthy of 
the attention of medical men, and of all indeed 
interested in the execution of sanitary measures. 
They are based upon an extensive acquaintance 
with the history and operation of epidemic disease 
for the last five centuries —to the details of 
which we refer the reader for matter of exciting, 
though not very consolatory, interest at the present 
time. 


- 


A Love Story; being the History of the Courtship 
and Marriage of Dr. Dove, of Doncaster. By 
the late Rosenr Sovrnry. (Traveller's Library, 
Part 50.) London: Longmanand Co. 1853. ~ 


Tur narrative of Dr. Dove and his Deborah is 
familiar to most of us, through the medium of 
“The Doctor,” &e. We cannot agree with the edi- 
tor in the high praise he accords to this story ; but 
it is a charming fragment, suggestive of a beauti- 
ful whole which should have existed, but never did 
exist. The few characters introduced are limned 
to the life, but the story is bald in the extreme, 
and is disfigured by much obsolete nonsense about 
the corrupting influence, forsooth, of cotton fac- 
torics, and the solemn duty of a parson not to 
preach sermons of his own composition. The 
following is a whimsical illustration of Southey’s 
idea of a poor man’s religion:— 


“ Well, Master Jackson,” said his minister, walking 
homeward, after service, with an industrious labourer, 
who was a constant attendant; “well, Master Jackson, 
Sunday must be a blessed day of rest for you, who work 
so hard all the week! and you make a good use of the 
day, for you are always to be seen at church.”—* Ay, 
sir,” replied Jackson, “it is, indeed, a blessed day! I 
works hard enough all the week, and then I comes to 
church o’ Sundays, and sets me down, and lays my legs 
up, and thinks o’ nothing.” 


Southey adds, “‘such must be the religion of 
most men of his station,’ asserting that it is a 
wise dispensation that it is so, and that there is 
no reason to suppose that it can ever be otherwise. 


—_— 


Temperance Memorials of the late Robert Kettle, Esq., 
with a Memoir of his Life. By the Rey. W. Ren. 
Glasgow: Scottish Temperance League. London: 
W. Tweedie, 1853. 


Rosert Kerrie was a man of whom Glasgow has 
reason to be proud. His whole life afforded a 


remarkable illustration of the practical working 


question —he has yet rendered service to science | of Christian principle; he would have spent it, 
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and did spend it, in supplying the need of others; | 


and shrunk from no labour, however great, in the 
furtherance of a great object. He waged war 


against the monster vice and disgrace of humanity. | 


For this service he appears to have been especially 
qualified. His kindness was proverbial; his sin- 


cerity and unselfishness were above suspicion ; his | 


humour and sarcasm were admirable, and always 
under control, and exercised in the right direction ; 
his style of reasoning was simple, forcible, and 
popular, and, judging from the examples in this 
volume, peculiarly adapted to the comprehension 
and conviction of the class of minds to whom 
they were addressed. The memoir of this amiable 
and worthy man is a useful and instructive piece 
of biography, well deserving the serious attention 
of young men entering upon life.’ As for the 
Memorials, the production of his earnest mind 
and powerful pen, we presume that in the form 
of tracts they are already in the hands of mul- 
titudes. They cannot be too often reprinted or 
too widely circulated. 


‘7? r . . . r 7 “9 
The National Miscellany for November, 1855. Lon- 


don: Varker, Strand. 
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Through weary ages, full of strife and ruth, 
Thought reaches Truth ; 
Through efforts long in vain, prophetic need 
Begets the Deed. 
Wise orderings of variant Tones afford 
The full accord; 
Co-ordinated Parts, as cycles roll, 
The perfect whole. 


History of the Anti-Corn Law League. By Ancnt- 
BALD Prenrice. Vol. Il. London: W. and F.G. 


Cash, Bishopsgate-street. 1853. 


Tuts second volume of Mr. Prentice’s work con- 
tinues the history of the Anti-Corn Law League 
from the opening of the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, in 1843, down to the final triumph and 
dissolution of the League in May, 1846. These 
volumes form a valuable and important record of 
the greatest fact in the politico-commercial history 
of the world; a fact, the progress of which will 
never be erased from the memories of mankind, 
and whose influence wil! remain to all sueceeding 
generations. Already is the success of the League 
regarded as the triumph of truth over falsehood ; 
of probity over knavery in high places; and the 


’ . bd , ° . ° . 
Tuer papers for this month’s Miscellany are well | day will come when men will wonder why such 


chosen. 


“Travelling in England” is a lively |a combination of forces was needed to perform a 


hint to both landlords and travellers, from which | simple act of justice, which common sense and 


both may profit. 


of Arago, which might have been advantageously | out its instigation. 


There is a biographical sketch | common honesty should have brought about with- 


These volumes should have a 


extended over a page er two more; a useful| place in the library of every English patriot. 


article orn. the Greek and Russian churches; and 
a very pleasant and readable one, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Chit-Chat about the Organ,” which some of our 
strong-fingered, light-footed, harmonists will enjoy 
not a little. The remaining papers exhibit an 
improvement upon some of the previous numbers, 
but are too bricf for a monthly serial. 


—— 


By Anns) Diaekwene. London Jolin 


Chapman, l42. Strand. L835. 


lvoe 


Miss Biackwetu grinds a sort of poetic organ, 
very tunefully and harmoniously set, but to a 
stock of venerable melodics as old as the hills. 


We fecl convinced, as we read, that she could go. 


on in the same strain till Doomsday, if she chose, 
without wandering from the respectable beaten 
track. She has a profound respect for old truisms, 
and sets them to odd metres, which latter consti- 
tute her chief claim to originality. We shall 
quote the introductory morceau, though why it 
should be called ‘ Fiat Lux ”’ is hard to say. 


The opal-hued and many-perfumed Morn 
From Dark is born; 

From out the gloomy womb of ebon Night 
‘Lhe stars’ soft light. 


Gems in the rayless caverns of the earth 
Have their slow birth; 

From wondrous alchemy of winter hours 
‘The summer tlowers. 


‘The bitter waters of the restless main 
Give gentle rain ; 

‘The rotting seed, the fading bloom, restore 
‘Lhe last year’s store. 





They will teach him what virtue there is in com- 
bination in favour of a righteous cause, and show 
him how to set to work when he would win from 
his oppressors the right to be free. 





A Narrative of Practical Ecperiments with the 
Divining Rod. By ¥. Purrrex. London: Robert 
Hardwicke. 1853. 


Tru pamphlet details a series of extraordinary 
und successful experiments made tor the purpose 
of detecting water and minerals in the bowels of 
the earth, by one Charles Adams, a Somersetshire 
labourer. ‘The story is but clumsily told, and it 
does not very clearly appear what is the author's 
design in publishing it. We are not aware that 
anything new is stated on the subject, unless it be 
that specific directions are given for the use of 
the talismanic rod. These we shall copy for the 
behoof of such of our readers as may choose to 


make the experiment, from which we do not anti- 





cipate much good. 


Ixsrrecrions TO Prrsons endeavouring to ascertain 
whether or not they possess the gift or power of * Dows- 
ING.” 


Go to a hedge and cut from it a forked twig of hazel, 
or whitethorn, of one or two years’ growth. Cut off the 
small sprouts or branches. ‘Then place the end of each 
fork between the second and third fingers of each hand, 
and apply your hands closely to each side of your body 
just below the short ribs. Keep the rod in a horizontal 
position, and walk slowly over the ground under which 
you imagine the sought-for treasure lies. If you possess 
the power, and arrive over the hidden object of your 
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search, the fork will either be repelled with force back | 
against the chest, or attracted downwards towards the | 
earth. Experiments have been made with divining rods 
of iron and copper wire: both acted; the copper best, 
and as well as the wooden twigs.” 


The Last Fruits off an Old Tree. By Watter 
SavaceE Lanpnor. London: Edward Moxon. 1853. 


Tue writings of Walter Savage Landor are greatly 
more admired and praised than read. We place 
those two tall, closely-printed, treasure-laden 
volumes upon our shelves, and there they stand, 
day after day, and month after month, waiting 
for a convenient season, an op portunity for deli- 
berate perusal, which, amid the hurry and bustle 
of this fast-living age, rarely comes. They will 


dipped into now and then, and thrown aside as 
suddenly ; in a word, they are not generally suited 
to the present popular taste, w hich is a taste for 
gossip, and chit-chat, and = agance, and ela- 
borate trifling. They demand a “ fit audience,’ 

and though that audience be ow at the present 
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| ans, become Christians at their leisure. We must brigade 
them before baptism. 

Nesselrode. It is singular that this necessity never 
struck those religious men, who are holding Peace con- 
ferences in various parts of E urope. 

Nich. One of them, I remember, tried to persuade the 


people of England, that if the bankers of London would 


| negotiate no loan with me, I could carry on no war. 


| paigns. 


| 


time, it is not likely to be fewer, but to increase | 


and multiply by degrees as the faculty of philo- 
sophic thought extends with the multitude, and 
the growth of a correct taste leads to a more 
general and just appreciation of what is finished 
and complete in literary art. Their distinguishing 
characteristics are originality, fertility, and poetic 
imaginativeness, qu: alities never suddenly recog- 


nized by the mass of readers, because the mass of 


readers, unfortunately, have not these qualities in 
themselves. hen, again, they are learned, far 
beyond the average ‘erudition even of reading men, 
and this alone would bar them from a very wide 
popularity. 

The volume which, under the above charming 
title, Mr. Landor has now published for the bene- 
fit of the Madiai, is, to a great extent, free from 
the last-mentioned objection. The larger pro- 
portion of the papers are on popular subjects, and 
topics of intcrest at the moment. These do not 
require, and are not susceptible, of the 
elaborate finish which mark most of the author’s 
previous labours. ‘The author apologises in his 
preface for the absence of this, alleging that an 
artist cannot work so effectively in sandstone 
in alabaster and marble. This may be true toa 
certain extent; but your true artist lives in his 

material, whate ‘ver it m: iy be. 
clay in the hands of Michael Angelo shall become 
animate with godlike action: and so it is here 
the sandstone heroes of Mr. Landor, the selfish 
despots, the wily knaves of modern days, live as 
livingly in the new volume as do Pericles and 
Aspasia, Boccacio and Petrarch in the old ones; 


as 





and they have all the advantage of being better 


understood, because all the world knows w hat they 
are talking about. We must make one or two 
extracts from an imaginary conversation between 
Nicholas and Nesselrode, as an exhibition 
Russian sentiments on subjects of present moment. 

Nicholas. If they (the Circassians) would become my 
subjects, I would let them, as I have let other Mahomet 


Even a dab of 


ot 


Donaparte 


same ' 


Ness. Wonderful! how ignorant are monied men of 
money matters. Your Majesty was graciously pleased to 
listen to my advice when hostilities seemed inevitable. 
I was desirous of raising the largest loan possible, that 
none should be forthcoming to the urgency of others. 
At that very moment your Majesty had in your coffers 
more than sufficient for the expenditure of three cam- 
Well may your Majesty smile at this computa- 
tion, and at the blindness that suggested it. For never 
will your Majesty send an army into any part of Europe 
which shall not maintain itself there by its own prowess. 
Your cavalry will seize all the provisions that are not 


not bear to be lightly h: indle d, to te cursorily stored up within the fortresses ; and in every army those 


are to be found who for a few thousand roubles are ready 
to blow up their munition-waggons. We know by name 
almost every discontented man in Europe. 

Nich. To obtain this information, my yearly expenses 
do not exceed the revenues of half-a-dozen English 
| bis hops. 

Nich. I hated him (Napoleon) for his insolence, and 

I despised him alike for his cowardice and falsehood. 
uc is the surest criterion of humanity. Where one 
is Wanting, the otheris. The beasts never indicate shame 
in a state of nature: in society some of them require it; 
not. He neither blushed at repudiating a 
modest woman, nor at supplanting her by an immodest 
one. Holding a pistol to the father’s ear, he ordered 
him to dismount from his carriage; to deliver up his 
ring, his watch, his chain, his seal, his knee-buckle; 
stripping off galloon from trouser, and presently trouser 
too. Caught, pinioned, sentenced, he fell on both knees 
inthe mud, and implored this poor creature’s inter- 
cession to save him from the hangman. He neither 
blushed at the robbery of a crown, nor at the fabrication 
of twenty. He was equally ungrateful in public life and 
in private. He banished Barras, who promoted and pro- 
tected him; he calumniated the French admiral, whose 
leet for his own safety he detained on the shores of 
‘gypt, and the English admiral who defeated him in 
Syria with a tenth of his force. Baffled as he often was, 
and at last fatally, and admirably as in many circum- 
stances he knew how to be a general,never in any did he 
know how to be a gentleman. 


Shan 


Ness. England, sire, is indeed tranquil at home, but 
that home is a narrow one, and extends not across the 
Irish Channel. Every colony (dissatisfied and dis- 
turbed. No faith has been kept with any of them... . 
‘To say nothing of the massacres in Ceylon, your majesty 
well knows what atrocities her commissioner has long 
exercised in the Seven Isles. England looks on and ap- 


is 


plauds, taking a hearty draught of Lethe at every sound 
of the scourge. 
Nick. Nesselrode! you seem indignant. I see only 


the cheerful sparks of a fire at which our dinner is to be 
dressed: we shall soon sit down to it; Greece must not 
call me away until l rise from the dessert; I will then 
take my coffee at Constantinople. The crescent ere long 
will become the full harvest-moon; our reapers have 
alr aly the sickles in their hands. 

Ness. England may grumble. 

Nick. So she will. She is as ready now to grumble as 
she was formerly to fight. She grumbles too early; she 
tights too late. Extraordinary men are the English. 
They raise the hustings higher than the throne ; and, to 


make amends, being resolved to build a new palace, they 
push it under an old bridge. 
the abbey, may in part disrobe at it. 
wn re 
»! where 
_intermingle with the 


The Cardinal,in his way to 
“- le vestry-room! 
many habiliments are changed. Capacious dove- 

carrier-pigeons and fantails and croppers 
more ordinary, bill and coo, ruffle 
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and smoothen their feathers, and bend their versicolor , 
necks to the same corn. It is amusing to look ata play- | 
ground of striped tops, humming, whirring, wavering, | 
now dipping to this side now to that, whipt from the | 
centre to the circumference of the court-yard, and losing | 
all distinctness of colour by the rapidity of their motion. | 
We are consistent, Nesselrode. We can sit quiet and | 
look on. I am fortunate, another may say judicious, in | 
my choice of instruments. The English care more about 

the organ-loft than the organ, in the construction of 

which they employ stout bellows, but look little to the 

keys and stops. Mr. Pitt could speak fluently for hours 

togetber, and that was enough: he was permitted to 

spend a million a week in expeditions. Canning issued 

state papers of such elaborate lacework, that ladies 

might make shrouds of them for their dead canaries. Of 

Castlereagh you know as much as I do. We blew snuff 
into his eyes, and gave him the boxes to carry home. | 
He has the glory of being the third founder of the | 
French monarchy. Pitt sharpened the sword of Bona- | 
parte and placed the iron crown upon his head. He was | 
the cooper who drew together and compacted the barrel, | 
by setting on fire the chips and shavings and putting | 
them in the centre. 

Ness. Small is the expenditure of keeping a stop- | 
watch under the pillow, and an alarum at the bedside. | 
For less than ten thousand crowns yearly, your majesty | 
knows the movements of every dangerous demagogue on | 
the Continent. To gratify your majesty, no less than his 





majesty of Naples, the Chevalier Graham, then a minister 
of England, gave information against the two brothers | 
Dandiera, by which they were seized and shot. 

Nich. 1 hope we shall see the chevalier once more in 
office. 

From the poetical portion of this volume which, 
besides some novelties, contains a goodly number 
of pieces already familiar to the public through | 
the medium of the journals, we select the tollow- 
ing as provocative of mirth. 


PHELIM'S PRAYER TO ST. VITUS. 


There was a damsel ill in Limerick 

Of that distemper which impels the nerves 

To motion without will; a dance ‘tis called, 

Of which Saint Vitus is the dancing master. 
Phelim O’Murrough saw the damsel late 
Recovered from this malady; he asked 

What was it called? who cured it ? having heard, 
Homeward he hastened; yet before the porch 
Of the first chapel lying on the road 

He fell upon his knees, and thus he prayed: 
“Ah! now, St. Vitis! may it please ver Honor! 
Ye know as well as any in the world 

I never troubled ye, and seldom yours 

By father’s side or mother's, or presumed 

‘lo give the master of the house a wink, 

Or bother his dear son about my wife. 

But now I know what ails her, I would fain 

Jist tell ye what she suffers from —the same 

As lately visited Peg Corcoran, 

At the bridge-end (see ve) in Limerick, 

She had it in her limbs, in every one, 

Yet she found saints ( yer Honor above all) 

Who minded her and set her up again. 

Now surely, good Saint Vitis! bless your heart! 
If you could cure (and who shall doubt you could?) | 
Such awful earthquakes over every limb, 
'Twould give your Honor mighty little trouble 
To lay one finger on one spot alone 

Of my poor wife. Unaisy soul! her dance, 





The devil’s own dance, she dances day and night; 
But only with the tongue. . . . Save now and then 
It seizes foot and fist and stirs them sore. 

She cannot help, poor crathur! but must hoot 
Murther ! bad luck to ye! and bloody thief! 

At every kick and cuff that she vouchsafes. 


tended. 





These, plaise ye, are the burthen of the song, 
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And this the dance she leads me up and dewn, 
Without one blest vodbiscum, evermore. 

Could not yer Honor stop that wagging tongue 
And woeful fist and thundering foot of hers? 
Do now! and Phelim will, when called upon, 
Work for ye three hard days in Paradise.” 


The publication of this volume, the child of his 
old age, is likely to have the effect of recalling the 
attention of readers to the earlier and more finished 
productions of Mr. Landor, which have been so 
long before the world. May it enlarge the circle 
of his admirers, by adding to the number of those 
capable of relishing his classic style and compre- 
hensive originality of thought. 


Ruins of Many Lands. A Descriptive Poem. By 
Nicuotas Micuens. Fourth Edition, revised ; with 
considerable Additions to the Text and Historical 
Notes. London: Tegg and Co. IS54,. 


We have already, in a previous number of the 
Magazine, expressed our high opinion of this poem. 
We have only to add, that it is a production 
which grows in estimation by a prolonged inti- 
macy. Like all good things, it requires to be 
familiarly known to be properly appreciated. The 


author has added new poetical scenes and pictures, 
‘availing himself of the latest researches amid the 


buried antiquities of the East. We regard his 
volume as in all respects a finished performance, 
calculated alike to improve the taste and arouse 
the reflective faculties of the young, and to win 


the lasting approbation of the mature and well- 
informed. 


es 


Outlines of Universal History. In Three Parts. By 
Henry Wuirer, B.A. For the use of Schools. 
Iidinburgh: Oliverand Boyd. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. L853. 


Tue use of such a compendium as this is obvious, 
It is not only in schools that advantage will be 
derived from it. A recurrence to first principles 
is necessary to most students now and then; and 
the student of history, as much as anybody, needs 
the assistance of a general summary in outline, 
for the purpose of concatenating, so to speak, his 
desultory readings, and classifying the information 
acquired from time to time. For this reason, if 
we mistake not, this compact little tome will cir- 
culate beyond the schools for whose use it was in- 
It cannot travel too far, contaiming, as it 
does, all that it pretends to contain, and honestly 


‘fulfilling the promise of its title-page. 


By the Rev. 
London: J. F. 
J. Menzies. 


Benedictions ; oT, the Blessed Life. 
Joux Cummins, D.D., FRSLE. 
Shaw; A. Hall and Co. Edinburgh: 
Dublin: J. Robertson. 1855. 


Tue subject of this volume, the nature of which 
is sufficiently expressed on the title-page, is com- 
prised in twenty-four short discourses, beautifully 
adapte1 for family reading, and suggestive of 
serious and natural reflections upon the portions 











a 














of Scripture whose teachings they enforce and 
illustrate. They contain no shows of learning, 
no intricacies of logic; their argument is every- 
where simple and scriptural, and addressed to 
man’s inner consciousness, and to that longing after 
happiness, which is a part of every man’s nature. 
They possess the same agreeable lightness of style 
which characterises all the writer’s works, and 
imparts to his theological essays an air of cheer- 
fulness too much wanting in most of the produc- 
tions of his fellow-labourers. 


The Hero's Child, and other Poems. By Anna M. 
DxesennaM. London: Hughes, Ave-Maria-lane. 
Langley: Stamford. 1853. 


We condole with this young lady in the sorrow 
she must have by this time felt for the publication 
of this namby-pamby stuff. A shilling laid out 
in the purchase of Murray’s Grammar will do her 
a world of good; and we advise her not to inflict 
another volume upon the public, until she have at 
least mastered the commonest rules of syntax. 


Poems. By James Payy, Author of “Stories from 
Boccaccio.” Cambridge: MacmillanandCo. 1853. 


a 


THERE is evidence of some power in these com- 
positions, but more evidence of an over-confident 
carelessness. Mr. Payn can versify agreeably 
cnough when he chooses to be at the trouble, and 
he can also descend to the perpetration of some- 
thing very like doggerel, when he is in the humour, 
it is to be supposed, to show his contempt of the 
rules of his art. Such stuff as the following, 
which is a part of the longest piece in the book, 
is hardly to be matched by the ‘‘ pewter-pot poets,” 
who do the ballads for the London street-patterers. 


But the slayer springs down from his steed, 
For the dear brother's sake, 

That he once loved so gladly and well, 
That sleeps in the calm lake ; 

Through the stern warrior’s lips flow the same 
Kindly speech as far back 

When the down was uponthem; that name 
Even “Claude, Claude!” they speak. 


And we might cite fifty other passages of equally 
miserable bungling. ‘Then, again, the author of 
these Poems (?) chooses at times to be unin- 
telligible. What is meant by the following passage, 
for instance, we defy any one to guess who reads 
the lines entitled ‘‘ Over the Fells,” in which 
they occur. 

For as beauty’s glorious glance 

Some doth slay if some entrance, 

So this deadly deed was done 

By three days’ sight of a summer sun— 


-—there being no talk of any “deadly deed” in 
the narrative. Again in ‘“‘ Pygmalion,” which is 
a sad failure, we have 


So joys Pygmalion at the marble base 

Of his rare statue, carved by Venus’ grace ; 
Alone with her he made, for that fair sight, 

Its gracious errand sped, took sudden flight, 

As in these earthy times, the sweet souls given 
One brief white day to point the way to heaven: 
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the sense of which perhaps may be guessed, 
though it is not very apparent. Let us now turn 
to the light side of the picture, and contemplate 
what is pleasant and therefore praiseworthy in 
this gentleman’s performance. The following 
lyric, though by no means embodying an original 
idea, is natural and amusing. 





THE OLD MAN'S BRIDE. 


I 


While my head was yet dazed with the schools and their 
learning 
My heart play’d the truant with Kathleen the fair, 
Ah, soft was the word that first set those cheeks burning, 
And earn’d the first tress of that golden-waved hair! 
With mine arm round her waist, just to still its pulsa. 
tion, 
My eyes gazing fondly on lids that droop’d down, 
The moon always found us in that situation 
Beside the white hawthorn apart from the town; 
One kiss as we met, and one kiss as we parted, 
Gave Kate to her Prince, and gave I to my Queen; 
May the wretch love a Dragon, and die broken-hearted, 
Who dares to ask how many kisses between ; 
Ah! blythe was the morn, and, ah! blissful the even, 
That Kathleen the maiden made Kathleen the bride ; 
But the day’s been forgot and the day’s been forgiven 
That stole my sweet Kathleen away from my side. 


II. 


When far on in my manhood, its autumn beginning 
To change my long lovelocks from raven to grey, 
I possess’d the sweet Florence, ah! well worth the win- 
ning, 
And, like a rose, wore her by night and by day; 
Like a red rose full-bloom’d with the buds all about her, 
Whereon she oft scatter’d her delicate dew, 
I could not have thought life had lasted without her, 
Or that love in mine heart could have e’er pulsed 
anew ; 
If wife Kathleen were dear, what was Florence the mo- 
ther? 
The sapling twines close, but, ah! give me the tree 
With its fair golden fruit that hath never been other 
Than a joy, and a pride, and a blessing to me. 


III. 
Now my white hairs grow fewer, and cheeks glow less 
brightly, 
My old dame, dear Effie, holds fastly my hand, 
And (it may be these dim eyes don’t see her quite rightly) 
She seems just the dearest old dame in the land. 
With the good book before us, each through our shell 
glasses, 
Read its glad words aloud, and, alas! all alone, 
For around us are standing nor lads nor yet lasses, 
God giveth, God taketh, and God’s will be done. 
My step hath grown slow, but my heart not grown heavy, 
I love my first love with as steady a flame 
As when ‘neath the white hawthorn 1 first met mine 
Effie, 
My Kathleen, my Florence, Bride, Matron, and Dame. 








The following we give as a fair specimen of the 
;author’s manner and matter. Jake the bulk of 
the volume, it is not wanting in substance, but is 
marred by his too frequent slovenliness of style. 


“ SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY IS THE EVIL 
THEREOF.” 





Of the wise king’s wise words 
These were the wisest, 
The glory that passeth, 





Man, see thou prizest ; 





are, to our thinking, 


At noon, feel not o'er thee 
Eve's shadow Ss coming, 
Let the sun do his task, 
Wait thou the gloaming ; 
While the tide runneth right 
Oarsman, spare labour, 
Soon shall have toil enough 
Thou and thy neighbour: 
While the tree shelters thee 
Its green leaves under, 
Fear thou no thunder-bolt 
Ere thou hear’st thunder; 
While the sky holdeth blue 
Spend the bright hour, 
Nor, till the cloud cometh, 
Heed thou the shower, 
While youth is given thee 
Be thou no older, 
Better care flee thy heart 
Than make it colder; 
Nor is thine autumn time 
Lent but to gather 
Fruit inte garners for 
Thy winter weather ; 
For unto the foul Fiend 
Is nought more hateful 
Than blessings well enjoy’d 
And a heart grateful. 


The following sketchy lines, entitled ‘‘The Backs,” 
the best in the volume. | 


Dropping down the river, 
Down the glancing river, 


Through the fleet of shallops, 


Through the fairy fleet, 
Underneath the bridges, 
Carved stone and oaken, 


Crown'd with sphere and pillar, 


Linking lawn with lawn, 
Sloping swards of garden, 
Flowering bank to bank; 


’Midst the golden noon-tide, 


’Neath the stately trees, 
teaching out their laden 

Arms to overshade us; 

’Midst the summer evens, 


Whilst the winds were heavy 


With the blossom-odours, 


Whilst the birds were singing 


From their sleepless nests ; 


Dropping down the river, 
Down the branchéd river, 
Through the hidden outlet 
Of some happy stream, < 
Lifting up the leafy 
Curtain that o’erhung it, 
Fold on fold of foliage 

Not proof against the stars. 


Drinking ruby claret 

From the silver'd * Pewter,” 
Spoil of ancient battle 

On the “ ready” Cam, 
Ne’er to be forgotten 
Pleasant friendly faces 
Mistily discerning 

Through the glass below: 
Ah! the balmy fragrance 
Of the mild Havannah! 
Down'd amidst the purple 
Of our railway wrappers, 
Solemn-thoughted, glorious 
On the verge of June. 


Musical the rippling 
Of the tardy current, 
Musical the murmur 
Of the wind-swept trees, 
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Musical the cadence 

Of the friendly voices 
Laden with the sweetness 
Of the songs of old. 


| We shall conclude our extracts with an epitaph 
“On our Dog Jock,” omitting the last line for a 

reason which, in the opinion of Lord Chesterfield, 
| we are very sure would outweigh the value of the 
| rhyme. 


A rollicksome frolicsome rare old cock 

As ever did nothing was our dog Jock ; 

A gleesome fleasome affectionate beast, 

As slow at a fight, as swift at a feast; 

A wit among dogs, when his life ‘gan fail, 

One couldn't but see the old wag in his tale, 
When his years grew long and his eyes grew dim, 
And his course of bark could not strengthen him. 


Never more now shall our knees be press'd 

By his dear old chops in their slobbery rest, 
Nor our mirth be stirr'd at his solemn looks 
As wise, and as dull, as divinity books. 

Our old friend's dead, but we all well know 
He's gone to the kennels where good dogs go, 
Where the cooks be not, byt the beef-bones be. 








| 
| Curiosities of London Life: or, Phases, Physiological 
| and Social, of the Great Metropolis. By Cuartes 
| Mansy Smiru. London: W. and F. G. Cash. 
'Tuosr of our readers, who have accompanied us 
‘during the last three or four years, remember the 
eW orking Man’s Way in the World,” —an auto- 
| biography, which we think no less valuable, for 
its veracious and sensible views of life, than that 
classic one of Benjamin Franklin, also a « Journey- 
man Printer ;”’ whilst the racy humour, and en- 
terprising spirit, of the author, render this genuine 
narrative of his varied experience a very enter- 
taining story, and a book that is sure to survive 
the term of his natural life, inasmuch as it is a 
faithful extract from the common life of the 
world. The volume he has now put forth, al- 
though it lacks the interest of an individual 
career, holding the various adventures and observa- 
tions together by the unity of our sympathetic 
association with the author, possesses the same 
characteristic merits; it has humour, of the 
dramatic order, in the representation of the quaint 
and queer ‘‘ phases”’ of humanity, — too often, we 
seriously fear, the distorted abortions of humanity, 
— that abound in the highways, and more abound 
in the byeways of the city, of which it was said 


“ How rich, how poor, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is London !" 


Mr. Smith tells a story with a relish; and, as 
a story is a pleasant thing for quotation, we 
will invite him to tell our readers, in the present 
page, one that has tickled us not a little. 


Some time since (so runs the current narrative), the 
owner of a thriving mutton-pie concern, which after 
much difficulty he had succeeded in establishing with 
borrowed capital, died before he had well extricated him- 
self from the responsibilities of debt. The widow car- 
ried on the business after his decease, and throve so well 
| that a speculating baker, ou the opposite side of the way, 
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made her the offer of his hand. The lady refused, and 
the enraged suitor, determined on revenge, immediately 
converted his baking into an opposition pie-shop; and 
acting on the principle, universal among London bakers, 
of doing business for the first month or two at a loss, 
made his pies twice as big as he could honestly afford to 
make them. The consequence was that the widow lost 
her custom, and was hastening fast to ruin, when a friend 
of her late husband, who was also a small creditor, paid 








her a visit. She detailed her grievance to him, and 
lamented her lost trade and fearful prospects. “ Ho, ho!” 
said her friend, “that ere’s the move, is it? Never 
you mind, my dear. If I don't git your trade agin, there 
aint no snakes, mark me — that’s all!” so saying he took 
his leave. 

About eight o'clock the same evening, when the baker's 
new pie-shop was crammed to overflowing, and the prin- 
cipal was below, superintending the production of a new 
batch, in walks the widow's friend, in the costume ofa 
kennel-raker, and elbowing his way to the counter, dabs 
down upon ita brace of huge dead cats, vociferating at 
the same time to the astonished damsel in attendance, 
“Tell your master, my dear, as how them two makes 
six-and-thirty this week, and say I'll bring tother four 
to-morrer arternoon!” With that he swaggered out and 
went his way. So powerful was the prejudice against 
cat-mutton among the population of that neighbourhood, 
that the shop was clear in an instant, and the floor was 
covered with hastily abandoned specimens of every 
variety of segments of a circle. The spirit shop, at the 
corner of the street, experienced an unusually large de- 
mand for “ goes” of brandy, and interjectional ejacula- 
tions, not purely grammatical, were not merely audible 
but visible too in the district. It is averred that the in- 
genious expedient of the widow's friend, founded as it was 
upon a profound knowledge of human prejudices, had 
the desired effect of restoring the “balance of trade.” 
The widow recovered her commerce; the resentful | 
baker was done as brown as if he had been shut up in | 
his own oven; and the friend who brought about this | 


measure of justice received the hand of the lady as a 
reward for his interference. 


A sportive and happy fancy has its play in. 
such light capriccios as that of ‘The Obstinate 
Shop ;” and we like the quiet satire upon that 
dreary establishment of the funereal drapers of 
Cypress Row: let us give it, for a sedative, to’ 
correct the effect of the mutton-pies :-— 


Here commerce condescends to sympathy, and mea- 
sures forth to bereaved and afflicted humanity the outward — 
and visible symbols of their hidden griets. Here, when 
you enter his gloomy penetralia, and invoke his services, 
the sable-clad and cadaverous-featured shopman asks 
you, in a sepulchral voice—we are not writing romance, 
but simple fact—whether you are to be suited for inex- 
tinguishable sorrow, or for mere passing grief; and if you 
are at all in doubt upon the subject, he can solve the 
problem for you, if you lend him your confidence for the 
occasion. He knows from long and melancholy ex- 
perience the agonizing intensity of woe expressed by 
Lombazine, crape, and Paramatta; can tell to a sigh the 
precise amount of regret that resides in a black bonnet ; 
and can match any degree of internal anguish with its 
corresponding shade of colour, from the utter desolation 
and inconsolable wretchedness of dead and dismal black, 
to the transient sentiment of sorrowful remembrance so 
appropriately symbolized by the faintest shade of lavender 
or French gray. 


But the best quality of these sketches is, their 
evident veracity,—the unmistakeable aspect of 
reality, and accuracy of circumstantial detail, with 
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which all things are described. In this one re- 
spect, we do not see that the delightful papers 
which made the reputation of ‘‘ Boz” as a de- 
lineator of men and manners in London, have the 
advantage, though, undoubtedly, in respect of 
imaginative genius, and control over every mood, 
from the most ludicrous to the most pathetic, the 
“Sketches by Boz”? made known to the world a 
power unapproached in contemporary literature. 
What Mr. Smith undertakes, he does adroitly and 
effectively ; and we can assure our readers that he 
has known where to find a sufficient quantity of 
the raw material of London life, not previously 
worked up into similar sketches, to make his book 
an instructive as well as an amusing one. We 
have had, of late years, not a few writers engaged 
in taking the portrait of London. May we sug- 
gest to any of those clever observers, that: they 
could find a new field, and be doing good service 
to the age, in making the nation better acquainted 
with its own component parts, by turning their 
attention to the social “ physiognomy”’ of our 
great provincial towns? Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, Glasgow, and the other great 
‘‘hives of industry,” as it is fashionable to call 
them, would surely make a volume as interesting 
as this one upon the “ Curiosities of London,” if 
the subject were regarded with the same acute- 
ness of observation, and represented with the 


same dexterity of literary handling. A. 
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Gresham Life Assurance Society—The following are 
extracts from the Fifth Annual Report of this Society, 
for the twelve months ending on the 31st July :— 

During the year 880 proposals were received for as- 
surances, amounting together to £502,716 6s. Of this 
number 617 were completed, assuring in the whole 
£316,121,and yielding, in annual premiums, £10,436 ls. 2d., 


being an increase over the previous year of 92 policies, | 


£47,838 5s. in the sum assured, and £1,274 4s. 4d. in an- 
iual premiums. 

Of policies assured at the tabular rates applicable to 
first class lives during the past year, out of the whole 
617, S11 are not only upon healthy lives, but mostly upon 
residents in England, and in this department the assur- 
ances amount to £264,053 5s. 

The total number of policies in force on the 81st July 
last, after deducting lapsed and all other discontinued as- 
surances, was 1,8]6, assuring a gross sum of £953,281 15s., 
the annual premiums receivable thereon being 
£31,756 15s. 4d. . 

The income of the Gresham, from premiums in each 
year, is given in the subjoined statement. It must be 
remembered that this account does not in any one year 
show the entire revenue of the Society, but only the in- 
come derivable from premiums, which is in reality further 
i ncreased by the interest on investments. 


Premiums receivable. 


July,1849 . .... . £5,615 11 8 
July,1850 ...... «8281 21 
July,1851 ...... 5124 8 4 
July, 1852... .. .) «9421 19 O 
July, 1853 2. . se ef he )«610,486 21 1 


The employment of the capital of the Society has not 
only been an accommodation to policy-holders, but the 
mode of investment has secured a rate of interest upon 
sound securities exceeding that of the ordinary market 
rate. The following amounts were advanced in different 
years since the formation of the Society: — 


Amount out at Interest. 
£7,454 15 O 

18,172 17 2 
25,331 18 


Year ending. 

‘July, 1849 . . 

July, 1850 ..... 
7) a 
July, 1852... . . . 39,910 16 
July, 1803 . . 2 « « 74,564 19 

The Loan Department has, from the commencement 
of the Society, worked in a manner entirely satisfactory 
to the Directors, and amply repays the labour and care 
bestowed upon it. 

The funds of the Society have increased with its 
growth, and the following table shows that they have been 
augmented, in the last year, by the large addition of 
£35,710 7s. 10d., indicating the increased confidence of 
the assurers, shareholders, and depositors. 

Year ending. Total Funds. 
July 31, 1849 . . £10,145 & 10 
July 31,1850. . . 20,885 15 1 
July 31,1851... . 30409 8 5 
July 31,1852. . . . 48,087 4 10 
July 31, 1853. 83,797 12 8 


“1D Cra 


Notwithstanding the rapid increase of the funds of the | 


Society, £19,164 2s. 7d. has been paid to the families or 
legal representatives of assured parties at death since its 
formation. During the past year the payment of claims 
has amounted to £7,870, an amount which is less than 
the Directors were prepared to pay, having regard to the 
extent of the Society's assurances. 

The Directors are glad to be able to report that the 
number of discontinued policies is less than is found to 
prevail in most other societies, which confirms the former 
stat ment of the Directors, that a large portion of this 


Society's assurances are by heads of families aa 
a provision for their widows and others at their decease. 


T. A. Port, Secretary. 


| Lancashire Insurance Company.—We abbreviate the Re- 
port of this Company, read at the Royal Exchange, Man- 
chester, at the first annual meeting :—“ The Lancashire 

Insurance Company was projected in the spring of 1852, 
‘but preliminary arrangements prevented the commence- 
ment of business until the 23rd of June. The period 
embraced in the balance-sheet runs from that date to thé 
close of Midsummer quarter, or July 20th, 1853. Thé 
Directors refer with satisfaction to its profitable result. 
The safe and legitimate extension of the business of the 
Company, and the secure and profitable investment of its 
funds, have unremittingly occupied the attention of the 
Board, and both these objects the Directors feel that they 
have fully attained. The allotment of shares has always 
been most carefully and scrupulously made with a view 
to secure business. 

“The very satisfactory results of our Liverpool office 
have justified not only the allotments made, by the pro- 
visional Directors in that most important place, but have 
quite warranted the establishment of a local Board there. 
The Directors, early in their career, succeeded in purchas- 
ing on favourable terms, the entire business of the late 
British Fire and Life Assurance Company. By these 
arrangements they secured an established position in the 
metropolis, where they have now an influential and im- 
portant Board. The British Life Policies gave an income 
of upwards of £2,500, which has since been increased, 
Their Fire Premiums derived from the entire kingdom, 
amounted to £4,000 per annum, and although the whole 
of the Northern Division was detached from the London 
Office, in order to facilitate the working of the two Boards, 
that office has been able to maintain the above return. 

In the West of Scotland your Directors have also recently 
“appointed a locel Board, and they have obtained an in- 
fluential proprietary there of a most valuable character, 
and from which extension of their operations they have 
reason to anticipate the most favourable results. They 
have also succeeded in appointing upwards of two hun- 
dred very efficient agents, through whom a large income 
is derived. ‘The capital of the Company, so far from 
being an incubus, as some of the mutual offices promi- 
nently set forth, has hitherto proved a valuable auxiliary, 
and has helped materially to procure business: it has not 
'even entrenched upon the funds of the Company, the 
interest realised having produced as much as the divi- 
dend just declared. 

“The extension of the business may be measured by 
the duty, amounting to £11,314 10s. 10d. payable to the 
government — a sum, they believe, never equalled by any 
Insurance Company in the first year of its existence. It 
will be satisfactory to the proprietors to learn that, after 
paying all losses, the necessarily heavy expenses of a new 
oftice and 5 per cent. interest to the shareholders, there 
is laid by for life reserved and life bonus purposes up- 
wards of £7,500, and that there is now accumulated the 
|} sum, including the premiums on shares, of nearly £8,000 
|for similar purposes in the Fire department. In addi- 
ition to the above large amount of duty, the income 
‘of the Company from all other sources amounted to 

£32,583 12s. 11d. 

“In the Life Department, the Directors regret that 
they have had to decline many proposals, and have al- 
ready had proof of the soundness of their decision. Ac- 
cording to experience, we ought to have looked for a 
greater rate of mortality, but only one life, insured by a 
British Policy for £100, has lapsed. They have issued 
182 new policies, assuring £110,005, and yielding an 
annual income of £3,309 10s, 6d. 

“Your Directors hesitate not to say that, cons:dering 
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the reduced rates of fire premiums now current, as com- 
pared with those obtained eight years ago, the results of 
the past year’s business are most successful and encou- 
raging; and they take leave to add, that, having done 
their utmost to procure so favourable a termination of 
their first year’s labours, they feel entitled to call upon 
each shareholder to bring, by his influence, at least one 
fire and one life policy frgm others, in addition to his own 
direct business. 

“ Nicnotas Heap, Chairman. 

“Witit1AmM Broome, Auditor.” 


The Chairman in the course of his address, complained 
of the great tax which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
still suffered to exist on fire insurances — it was so in- 
consistent with the course of fiscal policy on which we 
had lately entered with so much success. It was 200 per 
cent. on all household insurances, and was a great dis- 
couragement to habits of prudence and foresight among 
many classes of society. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 





Hope Mutual Life and Honesty Guarantee Assurance 
Society.— From the Report of this Society, read at the | 
first annual general meeting, on the 12th of October last, | 
at its principal department, No. 4, Princes Street, Bank | 
of England, we select the following financial and business 
particulars :— 

“The balance-sheet of receipts and expenditure duly 
investigated by the Auditors of ‘the Society, and certified 
by them as correct, shows that, considering the large staff 
of Agents appointed, and the great amount of business 
which has accrued therefrom, a careful economy has been 
used in the expenditure of the funds entrusted to the 
administration of the Directors. 

“ Upon a general review of results, the board have to 
congratulate the members upon the gratifying success 
which has justified their original conviction—avowed in 
their prospectus—that the great and increasing interest 
within latter years, cherished in favour of ‘ Life and Ho.- | 
nesty Guarantee Assurance,’ demanded the formation of 





THIS Institution, as a direct means of supplying the 
growing wants of the public. 

“The steady progress of the Society during the last 
few months —after the disadvantages naturally attending 
the formation of every new project were surmounted — 
has been most satisfactory, and the growing confidence 
of the public is decided evidence that its principles and 
management have taken a deep and pervading hold on 
general opinion. 

“In the period embraced by the account now submitted, 
818 proposals have been received for the assurance of 
£190,070 6s. 6d. 

“The number of policies issued, since the complete 
registration of the Society (23rd April, 1852), up to the 
present day, has been 758; the total sum assured thereby 
£122,343 is. 3d.; total premiums thereon, £5,331 1s. 7d.; 
annual income thereby, £4,228 15s. 7d. 

“The average age of the lives assured (501) for the 
whole period of life is 35 years 1-12. The average amount 
insured on each life, £235 13s. 94d., a result almost un- 
paralleled. 

“The life losses occurring on two risks in the same 
period, and promptly paid, amount to £200, which, with 
four others not yet ripe for settlement, make the number 
of casualties six, (an amount fewer in number than the 
calculated ‘expectancy,’) a result which tends to exhibit 
the care exercised by the Directors and Medical Advisers 
in the selection of lives. 

“The Directors, in the hope of stimulating the Agents 
of the Society, as well as the members and their friends, 


| in the exercise of renewed labour on behalf of their In- 


stitution, have pleasure in calling attention to the 54th 
section of the new‘ Income Tax Act,’ where it will be 
found that provision is made for abatement or allowance 
in favour of any person who shall have made an assurance 
on his own life or on the life of his wife, or should have 
contracted for any deferred annuity, either on his own or 
his wife’s life, as also to the provision of the ‘Succession 
Duty Act,’ which exempts life policies from that duty, ex- 
cept where they are made subject of settlement.” 
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